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to each princely family : thus the 
great Cabrada is divided intothree 


A NEW AND AUTHENTIC AC- | equal portionsamong the families 
count oF THE CIRCASSI-| of Giambulak, Moifauoft, and 


ANS.——By Profeffor Pallas. 


HE Cabardian Circaffians, 


though difunited from the | 


reft of their countrymen, are {till 
the molt powerful people of the 
northern fide of Caucafus; and 
this fuperiority has introduced 
among their neighbours fuch a 
general imitation of their man- 
ners, that from a defcription of 
thefe we fhall a¢quire a general 
idea of all the reft. Befides which, 
the fingularity of many of their 


habitants of thefe countries, ren- 
ders them an object of particular 
curiofity, 

The Circaffians are divided in- 
to three clafles, viz. the princes, 
the nobles, (called ufdens), and 
the vaifals or peopie. A certain 
number of the peuple are allotted 








Atafhuk. In each of thefe the 
eldeft individual is confidered as 
head of the family, and as judge, 
protector, and father of all. the 
vallals attached to it. Noprince 
can be a larfflholder: he has no 
other property than his arms, his 
horfes, his flaves, and the tribute 
he may be able to extort from the 
neighbouring nations. “The per- 
fon not only of the chief, but of 
every prince, is facred ; and this 
extraordinary privilege extends 


| even to the princes of the Crimea. 
cuftoms, and their refemblance | 
to thofe of the molt ancient in- | 


This is, however, the only dif- 
tinction of birth when accompa- 
nied with perfonal merit. “The 
greateft honour a prince can ac- 
quire is that of being the firit of 
the nation to charge the enemy. 
The prefent pofletlor of this pri- 
vilege is faid to have acquired it 
by an action of ftrange temerity. 
¢ undertook, with three compa- 
Ce nions, 








nions, to cut his way through a 
Ruffian column, and fucceeded: 
his companions loft their lives in 
this brijliant but ufelefs enter- 

rize. ‘The princes are not to 
be diftinguithed in time of peace 
from the nobles, or even from 
the peafants : their food and drefs 
are the fame, and their houfes are 
little better. 

The ufdens, or nobles, are cho- 
fen by the princes from the in- 
fertor clafs. “They are the offi- 
cers of the prince » and executors 
ot the laws, and are einployed in 
the general ailemblies of the na- 
tion to gain the aflent of the peo- 
ple to the meafures propofed by 
the princes. 

The people, as well as the 
ufdens, are proprietors of Jands. 
By an odd kind of contradigtion, 
the princes claim, and fometimes 


attempt to exercife the right of 


ferzing the property of the vaflals; 
but.at the {ame time, the vailal 
has a right of transferring his al- 
legiance to any other prince, 

whenever he thinks himfelf ag- 
grieved. By this privilege the 
princes are compelled to gain the 
affections of their wailals, on whofe 
readinefs to fullow them into the 
held, all their hopes of greatnefs 
and wealth muit entirely depend. 

‘The Circajlians do not appear 


to have ever had any written laws, 


but are governed by a kind of 


common Jaw, er collection of an- 

cient ufuages. On great occati- 
ons, the whole nation is ailem- 
bled: a meafure is propofed by 
the oldeit of the princes, and this 
meafure is firlt debated among the 
ufdens, and afterwards by the 
deputies of the people, who are 
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old men, elected for this purpofe, 
and who often poilefs greater 
weight and influence over the peo- 
ple than even the prince himfelf. 
If the propofition is accepted, it 
becomes a national refolution, 


and ts confirmed by a folemn oath: 


by the whole people. This ce- 
remony generally takes place on 
a {pot particularly cdeftined to the 
purpole, near the relidence of the 
prince. 

The Circaffians have few ma- 
nufactures. “The points of their 
arrows are the only articles of 

iron which they work up them- 
felves. They make, indeed, fome 
very fine cloths, amd felt cloaks, 
which are commonly light and 
durabie ; and to thefe we may add 
a tew articles of leather, embroid- 
ered houfings for horfes, &c. 
Their coats of mail, which are 
very beautiful, are bought from 
Perfia, and their fire-arms from 
Rubefcha. Their agriculture 
produces barley, which 1s fuffici- 
ent for their own fubfittence. 


Sheep and horfes are the princi- | 


pal articles of their commerce; 
particularly the latter, which fell 
ata very high price. But not- 


withitanding ghis, the balance of 7 


trade would be confiderably a- 
gainit them, were it not for the 
ilaves which they make in their 
predatory excurlions. “The art 
of condudting thefe expeditions is 
therefore the molt valuable talent 


of a Circaffian prince, and the 
great obje&t of a long and pain- 
tul education. 

At the birth of a prince, fome 
ufden, or fometimes a prince of 
another family, is chofen by the 
father as his future anes: 

At 
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Ata year olf he is prefented, at 
the fame time, with fome play- 
things and arms. If he appears 
to pref ‘+r the latter, the event Is 
celebrated inthe family with great 
rejoicings. At feven (or accord- 
ing to uthers, at twelve) he leaves 
his father’s houfe tor that of his 
preceptor. By him he ts taught 
to ride, to ufe his arms, and to 
fteal, and conceal his thefts. The 
word thief isa term of the utmoit 
reproach amonyit them, becaufe 
it implics detection. He is af- 
terwards led to more confiderable 
and dangerous r bberic ss, and does 
not return to his ‘athcr’s honfe, 


until hts cunning, his addrefs, and 


his frength, ts luppoicd to be 
perfect. The prec ch tor is re- 
compenfed for his trouble by nine- 
tenths of the booty made by his 
pupil whine under his tuition. 


Jtis faid that this modé of educa- 


tion is perfevered in with a view | 


to prevent the bad effects of pa- 
ternal indulgence. The cuftom 
is probably peculiar to the Cir- 
cafhans, but the object of educa- 
tion is the fame among all the 
mountaineers of Caucafus. who 
univerfaily fubfift by robbery, 
for which reafon the accounts of 
their ferocity app®ar to have been 
greatly exaggerated. War have 
been treq: ently undertaken with 
no other view but that of p' lun- 
der, by nations who call them. | 
felves highly civilized, and fuch 
wars have not been confitered as 
an impeachment of their huma- 
nity. In anfwer to the com- 
plaints of travellers, the princes 
of thefe little tribes might urge 


that the fecrecy of their retreats is. 


to them highly Important; that 


a) 
_ 


they have in common with all 
fovercigns,a right to punith fpies 
and enemies; that to pillage or 
enflave fuch merchants as travel 
through their country without 
their permiffion is not more cruel 
than to condemn the cont raband 
trader to death, or to the galleys ; 
and while they receive with difin- 
terelled hofpitality and kindnefs 





fuck as court their protection, 
i they might declaim ip.their turn 
gainit the methodical extortions 
of huropean cuftom-houfes. 

The education of 2 child ren- 
ders the preceptor a kind of adopr- 
ed father: therefore, as this is 2 
very Vindidtive nation, a perfon 
who has mille d any ty prince, endeas 
vours by all the means in his pow- 
er to flcal away fome child of the 
fame family in order to educate 
him. The accomplifhment of 
this is the Only fure means of ef- 
| fe€ling a reconciliation. Som@ 
| travellers report that a votfal 
| fometimes contrives to fteal and 
educate the fon of his prince, and 
by his fuccefs enfures his own ad- 

vancement to nobilit y. The 
point in which all agree is the ne- 
ceflity that the child fhould be 
, educated at a diftance from the 
father. 

Girlsare brought up by the mo- 
ther. They learnt to embroider, 
| to make their own drefs, and that 

of thetr future hofba: as: The 
daughters of flaves receive the 
fame education, and are fold a 


cording to their beauty, Frc 
s ; 








twenty to one hundred pounds, 
and fometimes much higher. 
Mhefe are principally Georgians. 
Soon after the birth of a girl, a 
wide leathern belt is fewed round 
her 
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her wailt, and continues until it 
burfts when it is replaced by a fe- 
cond. By a repciition of this 
practice, their waiits are render- 
ed aitonifhing!y fmail, but their 
fhouiders become proportionably 
broad; a defeét which is little 
attended to on account of the 
beauty of their breatts. On the 
wedding night the belt is cut 
with a dagver by the hufband, a 
cuftom fometimes productive of 
very fatal accidents. The bride. 
groom pays for his bride a mar- 
riage-preient, or kalym; confitt- 
ing of arms, or a coat of mail; 
but he muit not fee her, or co- 
habit with her, without the great- 
eft myitery. This referve conti- 
nues during life. A Circaffian 
will fometimes permit a itranger 
to fee his wife, but he muft not 
accompany him. The father 
makes the bride a prefent on the 
wedding day, but referves the 
greater part of what he intends to 
give her till the birth of her firft 
child. On this occafion the pays 
him«a vilit, receives from him the 
remainder of her portion, and is 
clothed by him in the drefs of 
a matron, the principal diftinc- 
tion of which confifts in a veil. 
Until this the drefs of the wo- 
men is much like that of the men, 
excepting that the cloak is longer, 
and frequently white, a colour ne- 
ver worn by men. ‘The cap too 
is generally red, or rofe-colour- 
ed. 
Before marriage the youth of 
both fexes fee each other freely at 
the little rejoicings which take 
place on fettivals. Before the 
ball, the young men fhew their 
activity and addrefs in a variety 





of military exercifes, and the moft 
alert have the privilege of chufing 
the moft beautiful partners. 
Their mufical inftruments are a 
long flute with only three ftops, 
a {pecies of mandoline, and a 
tambourin. ‘Their dances are 
in the Afiatic ftyle, with very lit 
tle gaiety or expreffion. The 
fleps feem very difficult, but not 
graceful. 

The Circaffian women parti- 
cipate in the general character of 
the nation ; they take pride in 
the courage of their hufbands, 
and reproach them feverely when 
defeated. They polifh and take 
care of the armour ot the men, 
Widows tear their hair, and dif- 
figure themfelves with fcars, in 
teltimony of their grief. The 
men had formerly the fame cuf- 
tom, but are now grown more 
tranquil, under the lofs of their 
wives and relations. 

The habitation of a Circaffian 
is compofed of two huts, becaufe 
the wife and hufband are not fup- 
pofed to live together. One of 
thefe huts is allotted to the huf- 
band, and to the reception of 


ftrangers ; the other to the wife | 
and family: the court which fe- — 


parates them is furrounded with 
palifades or ftakes. At meals 
the whole family is aflembled; 
fo that here, as among the Tar- 
tars, each village is reckoned at 


a certain number of kettles. 


Their food is extremely fimple, 
conlifting only of a little meat, 
fome cae made of millet, and a 
kind of beer, compofed of the 

fame grain fermented. 
The Circaflians are accufed of 
frequent perjuries and — 
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of treaties; but this ts faid to be a 
new vice among them. What- 
ever may have been the primitive 
religion of this people, they have 
been fucceffively converted to 
Chriftianity and Mahometanifm, 
and have no religion or worfhip 
among them. They break, with- 
out fcruple, fuch oaths as, they 
have taken on the Bible and Al- 
coran ; but there arecertain forms 
of oaths, and certain places in 
the neighbourhood of their ru- 
ins (fuppofed to be the remains 
of Chriitian churches) which in- 
fure their fidelity. Their cou- 
rage, great as it is, 1s not yet 
proof againft religion's terrors. 
‘Like all barbarians, they believe 
that what is called accident may 
be influenced by particular cere- 
monies. In an aétion with the 
Ruffians, a Circaffian prince hap- 

ened to be thot. A Cofak of 
Keiflar, acquainted with the rites 
of the Circaffians, inftantly ran 
to the body, opened it, plucked 
out the heart, and running with 
it toa river, and carefully wath- 
ing it, threw it from him to fome 
diitance in the direction of the 
{tream, with the moit violent im- 
precations. He conceived that 
by this ceremony he had fecured 
the victory to the Ruffians. A 
facrifice performed by the people 
of Tchetchen feems more ana- 
logous to common fuperftition. 
The day after a bloody engage- 
ment, in which they had been 
fuccefsful, they led a Ruffian pri- 
foner to the field of battle, where 
they put him to death, as a facri- 
fice to the fpirits of their flaugh- 
tered countrymen,andas an atone- 

rent to heaven for the blood that 





had been {pilt on the preceding 
day. 

‘It is not extraordinary that the 
freedom of their government, the 
martial fpirit of their women, 
their habitual abftinence, and 
their familiarity with danger, 
fhould render the Circaffians a 
moft formidable enemy to the un- 
difciplined Georgians. But their 
ingenuity in war has rendered 
them formidable even to regular 
troops. In one of their aétions 
againtt the Ruffians, they arrived 
in the field, pufhing before them 
a kind of moveable rampart, a- 
gainft which the artillery had no 
effet. They had adjnfted be- 
tween the wheels of their carts 2 
fort of drum, compofed of faf- 
cines, wool, and other foft fub- 
{tances, and covered with fkins. 
Thefe machines being moveable, 
oppofed {carcely any refiftance to 
the balls, which penetrated and 
lodged in them, without doing 
any damage. After a long en- 
gayement, in which the Ruffians 
loft a number of men from the 
well-directed fire of the enemy, 
they attacked this intrenchment 
with fixed bayonets, and forced 
the Circaflians to retrre. 

The Circaffians have not any 
letters of theirown; thofe among 
them who with to write thetr lan- 
guage being obliged to make ufe 
of the Arabian characters. We 
are told, indeed, that on fome re- 
mains of tomb-ftones, in their 
mountains, are infcriptions, now 
unintelligible ; and their princes 
pretend that they are in poflef- 
{ion of certain old books, contain- 
ing the hiflory and antiquities of 
their nation. TThefe lait, howe- 


ver 
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ver, are perhaps nothing more 
than devottonas manulcripts, lett 
among them either by the Ciirif- 
tian or Mahometan pricits, whole 
religions they have fuccellively 
embraced and deferted ; fo that 
their ancient hitory muit now 
reit almoit entirely on Conjecture. 
From the name which they give 
themfelve-, Adige, it is poflivle 
that they may be the fame with 
the Ayedi, a people mentioned 
by Pliny among the Caucatian 
nations: and at a later: period 
they teem to have been compre- 
hended with many neighbouring 
people, under the name of Alen, 
to have been fubjagated by the 
Huas, and Jaftly by the Khazar, 
a nation of Jariar origin, with 
whom they were incorp orated 
under the name of Cabari. 


The foregoing delcription of 


the Circallian, as iar as relates to 
the ixce fpirit of their govern- 
meat, their general modes of life, 
and many of their cultoms, is 
equally applicable to all the 
mountaineers of Caucafus, and 
perhaps to every uncivilized na- 


tion upon earth. But two of 


their cuitoms feem peculiar to 
themfelves. Onc, by which the 
hufbands are prohibited, under 
pain of infamy, trom publicly 
converfing wit h their wives; fo 
that the two fexes are inaded as 
it were into two diltingt commu- 
nities: the other, by which the 
education of male children is en- 
truited to {trangers in preference 
to the parents; the females only 
being brought up by their mo- 
thers. It 1s not eafy to conceive 
from what diftant nation thefe 
ilrange regulations can be deriv- 





ed ; and if we juppofe them to 
have exifted at any early period in 
mount Caucafus, they may per- 
haps account in fome meature 
for the fabulous defcription of the 
Amazons and the Gargarenfes, 
their temporary hufbands, who 
are placed by ancient geographers 
in the country now occupied by 
the Circaifians. Perhaps it might 
not be improper to derive the 
name of Amazons from the Cir- 
callian word Maza, toe moon, 
which is faid to have been the 
favourite deity of the mountai- 
neers of Caucafus. 

As this narrative differs elTen- 
tially from the acc unts delivered 
by Tavernier, Le Bruyn,Chardin, 
Tournefort, &c. | flatter my felf 
that you wall think it an accepta- 
ble communication to your rea- 
ders; and, if you approve of 1, 
i may afterwards prefent you 
with an authentic account of the 
Georgians, lately procured like- 
wife by the fame inquilitive and 
learned profeifor, whofe zeal tor 
the cultivation of geographical 
knowledge and natural hiltory is 
univerfally celebrated. 
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FRUITLESS SEARCH after 
an OLD WOMAN. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LA- 
DIES MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
if Should he very much obliged 
to any of your Subicribers, 
who would take the trouble to an- 
{wer this letter, as it concerns a 


matter which has for fome time 
af 
pa 
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paft much en gaged and harraffed 
mv thoughts. 

The fubject, ¢ gentlemen, of my 
letter, is neither more nor lefs than 
—An Old Woman. 1 have re- 
peatedly afked my acquaintances 
tv point out to me where there 
was fuch an animal to be feen? 
but they have all ailured me there 
is no fuch thing. For my own 
part, I have again and 2gain made 
perfonal enquiries. | have vilit- 
ed the {tute-houfe garden, on a 
fummer’s evening, | have fearch- 
ed the play-houfe from top to bot- 
tom; I have gone to Gray's, Har- 
rowgate, and every other place 
whiere people are gathered toge- 
ther; 1 have thruit my nofe in 
every mob, and in every church 
and affembly ; but upon my word, 
I with I may be unfexed, if J 
could find an old woman. 

That there were fuch beings 
formerly I have no doubt. Hit- 
tory records fome inftances ; and 
I remembera line of a fong, ** An 
old woman clothed in grey ;” 
which convinces me that fuch 
things were. From tradition too 
I have it; my mother ufed to tell 
me, that when fhe was young, old 
women were very Ptr, 1 
! cannot yet think that the breed 
has been lott entirely, though | 
have in vain fearched among my 
friends for one. My alf duity, i in 
fecking for an old woman, has 
involved me in fome di fagreeable 
fer: apes. [ was once fo ceils. 
as imprudently toafk a lady of fix- 
ty-five, whether the reckoned her- 
felf an old woman? I had fome 
expectations from her will, as I 
was very nearly related, anda bit 


ofa favourite ; but, L believe, fhe! 





canceiled her will that afternoon, 
and left me juft nothing at all for 
my impertinence. Some have 
atked me why I took fo much 

ains about an old woman? What 
could | do with her if [ had her? 
But I always made anfwer, that 
I was the beit judge what to do 
with her ; and all § afked of them 
was, to tell me where I could 
meet with fuch a one, if it were 
even but to gaze on the fingular 
phenomenon. 

Amad way of my acquaintance 
very lately fent me the followi ing 
card.—“ Dear Dick, I have juit 
found what you want. In 
ftreet, No. 143 there lives a maid- 
en aunt of mine, paft 64, and I 
am certain an old woman. If you 
make ufe of my name, you may 
be introduced, on pretence ot 
wifhing to fee her cabinet of na- 
tural curiolities, of which fhe has 
a very fine alfortment. 

Your’s, 





J. Sneak. 


Full of expectation, I dreffed 
myfelf in my belt coat and wig, 
and fet out for the old woman's 
houfe. Her fervant introduced 
me into a drawing room, and faid 
{he would let her mi(trefs know. 
Ina few minutes, the old woman, 
as [ thought appeared—but 1 was 
born to be difappointed --A wo- 
man the was, l bifiewa: and full 
fixty-four, but no okl woman, 
for the had on a monitrous Nina 
cap —her hair hanging in ringlets 
down her back—a (ath round hei 
wailt, &c. Finding this to be the 
cafe, [ tock my leave as foon as 
I could; convinced that my friend 
had plaved a trick with me, and 


1 did 



















































J did not fail to refent it in a pro- 
per manner. However, | mutft 
do him the juftice to fay, that he 
apologized in fuch a manner, as 
demonitrated rather ignorance 
than defign ; for he faid, that he 
thought a woman of her years, 
might very well be called an old 
woman—Foolifh fellow! as if 
years made an old woman. 
After this I took it into my 
head, to put an advertifement in 
the papers, of which the follow- 
ing 1s a copy. 

“« Wanted—by a gentleman, 
about to furnifh a mufeum of na- 
tural curiofities—An Old Wo- 
man. Whoever knows of fuch 
a thing, and can prove it by the 
oath of the party, will be hand- 
now rewarded, and no quetti- 
onsafked. Any old woman,whom 
this may fuit, is defired to hob- 
ble to No. 99. on the wrong {ide 
of St. Paul’s Church—or apply 
by letter, and they ihall be wait- 
edon.” 

On fhewing this advertifement 
to fome of my friends, they per- 
fiiaded me not to put it into the 
public papers, for if fuch a curio- 
fity offered, it would be greedily 
f{natched up, by fome perfon, who 
might outbid me—and that I 
fhould print the advertifement on 
cards, and diftribute it wherever 
I went. I took this advice—but, 
O mercy! the efcapes I have 
been obliged to make, and the 
dangers I ran, are undefcribable. 
Twelve times I was obliged to 
make but one {tep, from the top 
of the {tairs to the bottom, to a- 
void the fury of fome ladies be- 
yond their grand climacteric— 


twice was I tofs’d in a blanket— 
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feven times threatened to be poi- 
foned, and more than once efcaped 
from a two pair of ftairs window 
into the {treet, after tlie doors had 
been bolted, and the inftruments 
of vengeance prepared for me. E- 
ven thofe who treated me civilly, 
faid ] mult be a madman to ex- 
pect to find fuch a wonder as‘an 
old woman. I once very near got 
{cent of a real old woman, but 
before I could find out the place 
fhe had died. 

It is furprifing to me, that none 
of our antiquaries have made it a 
point to enrich their colleétions 
with fomething of the kind, and 
I can attribute this defect oniy to 
the impoflibility of finding the 
phenomenon. J fhould almoft go 
crazy for joy, I proteft, if I were 
fo fortunate as to attain this obje@ 
of my earneft with and longing de- 
fires; I fhould, I am afraid, ab- 
folutely worfhip her. But with- 
es are but withes, and hopes are 
but hopes. I am juft as far 
from the end of my purfuit as 
wher, I firft began. I have fome 
notion of writing to my friends 
abroad, and eftablifhing a corref- 
pondence with every country in 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, if per- 
chance this univerfe contains an 
old woman ; but the expenfe is 
unfortunately too great for my 
flender finances, already not a lit- 
tle impaired by my neglecting eve- 
ry thing to feek for an old wo- 
man. 

I therefore, gentlemen, with 
vour permiffion, make this public 
appeal tothe world. I call upon 
all your readers to affift me. If 
they can but give me informa- 
tion where an old woman js to be 

‘ feen, 
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feen, no pains, expence, or labour, 
fhall be wanting on my part. 
Bolts and bars thall fly before me. 
I will cheerfully afcend moun- 
tains, or dive into unfathomed 
caves, if my pains may be at lat 
rewarded by the fight of an old 
woman. Hoping you will excufe 
the length of this letter, I take 
my humble leave for the prefent, 
and am, 
Your’s, 
A VIRTUOSO. 
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PRECEPTS of a MEXICAN FA- 
THER ¢6 his SON. 


| From Clavigero’s Hiftory of 
Mexico. | 
Y fon,” faid the Mexi- 


can father, “ who art 
come into the light from the 
womb of thy mother, iike the 
chicken from the egg, and like it 
art preparing to fly through the 
world, we know not how long 
Heaven will grant to us the en- 
joyment of that precious gem 
which we pollefs in thee; but, 
however fhort the period, endea- 
vour to live exactly, praying God 
continually toafli(t thee, he creat- 
ed thee, thou art his property. 
He is thy father, and loves thee 
{till more than I do; repofe in 
him thy thought, and day and 
night dire thy fighs to him. 
Reverence and falute thy elders, 
and hold no one in contempt. 
To the poor and diftreffed be not 
dumb, but rather ufe words of 
comfort. Honour all perfons, 
particularly thy parents, to whom 





thou owelt obedience, refped, 
and fervice. Guard againit imi- 
tating the example of thofe wick- 
ed fons, who, like brutes that are 
deprived of reafon, neither rever- 
ence their parents, lilten to their 
inftruétion, nor fubmit to their 
correGtion; becaufe, whoever 
follows their {teps will have an 
unhappy end, will die in a defpe- 
rate or fudden manner, or will 
be killed or devoured by wild 
bealts. 

«© Mock not, my fon, the aged! 
r the imperfect. 
whom you fee fall into fome fol- 
ly or tranfgreflion, nor make him 
reproaches , but reftrain thyfelf, 
and beware leit thou fal! intothe 
fame error which offends thee in 
another. Go not where thou art 
not called, nor interfere in that 
which dees not concern thee. 
Endeavour to manifelt thy cood 
breeding in all thy words and ac- 
tions. In converfation do not 
lay thy hands upon another, nor 
{peak too much, nor interrupt or 
difturb another's difcourfe. If 
thou hearelt any one talking fool- 
ifhly, and it is not thy bs ufinefs 
to correct him, keep filence ; but 
if it does concern es confider 
firft what thou art to fay, and de 
not {peak arrogantly, th: at thy cor- 
rection may be well received. 

« Whten any one Nlcoueles 
with thee, hear him attentively, 
and hold thyfelf in an eafy atti- 
tude ; neither playing with thy 
feet, nor putting thy mantle to 
thy mouth, nor {pitting too often, 
nor looking about thee here and 
there, nor rifing up frequently 
if thou art fitting ; for fuch are 

indications 


Scorn not him 
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indications of levity and low 
breeding. 

«* When tho u art at table do 
not eat voractoufly, nor fhew thy 
difpleafure f any thing difpleafes 
thee. If any one comes unex- 

eCtedly to dinner with thee, fhare 
with him what thou ha({t; and 
when any perfon is entertained by 
thee, ( denet hx thy looks upon hin, 

«© In walking,look where thou 
goeft, that thou mayelt not puth 
againit any one. If thon feeft 
another coming thy way, go a 
jittle afide to give him room to 
pals. Never itep before thy el- 

ders, un tals it be necellary,or that 
they order thee todo fo. When 
thou vag at table with them, do 
not eat or drink before them, but 
attend to them in a becoming 
manner, that thou maycit merit 
their favour. 

“ —e they give thee any 
thing, a ‘pt at with tokens of 
yratitule 5 if the prefent is great, 
do not become vain or fond of it. 
Ifthe gift is {mall do not defpife 
it, nor be provoked, nor occation 
difpleafure to them who favour 
thee. If thou becomelt rich, do 
not grow infolent, nor fcorn the 
poor 5 fer thofe very gods who 
deny riches to othe rs 1n order to 
gry e them to thee, offended by 
thy price will take them from 
thee again to give to others. 
Support thy felt by th 'y own la- 
hour: for then thy nt od will be 
fweeter. 1, my fon, have fiop- 
ported thee hitherts with my 
iweat, and have omitted no duty 
of a father; | have provided thee 
with every thing ncceflary, with: 
out taking it from others. Do 
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thou fo likewife. 


“ther tc bis Siu. 

« Never tell a faifehood ; 
canfea lie isa heinous fin. When 
itis neceflary to communicate to 
another what has been ir iparted 
to thee, tell the fimple truth with- 
out any addition, Speak all of 
no body. Do not thee take no- 
tice of the failings thou obferveft 
in others, if thou art not called 
upon to correct them. Be not 
a news-cerrier, nor a fower ef 
difcord. When thou _ bearett 
any embally, and he to whom it 
is borne is enraged, and fpeaks 
contemptuoufly of thofe who fent 
thee, do not report fuch an an- 
fwer, but endeavour to foften 
him, and dillemble as much as 
potlible that which thou heardeft, 
that thou mayeit not raife difcord, 
and {pre ad calumny ef which thou 
maye t afterwards repe nt. 

** Stay no longer than is necef- 
fary in the marke t place 5 for in 
fuch places there 1s the greatelt 
dang: *r of contracting vices, 

‘ When thou art offered 
conkeaent imagine that the 
propofal ts made to try thee; 
then acceptit not haftily, although 
thou knowelt thyfelf more ft 
than others to exercife it; but 
excufe thyfelf until thon art oblig- 
ed to accept it; thus thou wilt be 
more elleemed. 

“Be not diffolute; becaul 
thou wilt thereby iota the 
gods, and they will cover thee 
with infamy. Reftrain thvfelf, 
my fon, as thou art yet young, 
and wait until the girl, whom th: 
gods deftine for thy wife, arrive 
at a fuitable age; leave that to 
their care, as they know how to 
order every thing properly. 
When the time for thy marriage 
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Precepts of a Mexican Mother ta her Daughter. dit 


js come, dare not to make it with- 
out the confent of thy parents, 
otherwile it will be an unhappy 
iflue. 

“« Steal not, nor give thyfclf 
up to gaming; otherwife thou 
will be a difyrace to thy parents, 
whom thou ought rather to ho- 
nour for the education they have 
giver nthee. Ifthou will be vir- 
tuous, thy example e will put the 
wickedto fhame. Nomore,my 
fon: enough has been faid in dil- 
charge of the duties of a father. 
With thefe counfels I with to 
fortify thy mind. Refufe them 
not, nor act in contradiction to 
them ; for on them thy life and 
all thy happiaefs,depends.” 

Such were the inftruétions 
(fays my Author) which the 
Mexicans frequently inculcated 
totheirfuns. Hufbandmen and 
merchants gave their fons other 
advice regarding their particular 
profet thon, which we, however, 
omit, not to prove tedious to our 
readers; but 1 cannot difpenfe 
with tranfcribing one of the ex- 
hortations made ufe of by mothers 
to their daughters, as it illuitrates 
their mode of 
manners: — 

«« My daughter,” faid the mo- 
ther, ** born of my fubltance, 
brought forth with my pains, and 
nourifhed with my milk, I have 
endeavoured to bring thee up with 
the greatelt poilible care, and thy 
father has wrought and polifhed 
thee like an emerald, that thou 
mayett appear in the eyes of men 
a jewel of virtue. Strive alw ays 
to be good, otherwife, who will 
have thee for a wife?—Thou 
wilt be rejeéted by every one.— 
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Life is a thorny laborious path, 
and it is necellary to exert ail our 
powers to obtain the goods which 
the guds are willing to yicld to 
us; we mult not, therefore, be 
lazy or negligent, but diligent in 
every thing. Be orderly, and 
take pains to manage the cecono- 
my of thy houfe. Give water to 
thy hufband for his hands, and 
make bread for t! 1y family. 
Wherever thou goeit » go with 
modeity and compofure, without 
hurryin ig thy {teps, or laughing 
with thofé whom thou meectelt, 


neither fixing thy looks upon 
them, nor caitug thy eyes 


thoughtlefsly, firit ‘to one fide, 
and then to another, that thy re- 
putation may not be fullied, but 
give a courteous anfwer to thole 
who falute and put any quettion 
to thee. 

« kinploy thyfelf diligently in 
fpinning and wea ing, la fewit ig 
Rall evabroide ‘ring; tor by thele 
arts thou walt gain efteem, and 
all the necefflaries of food and 
clothing. Do not give thy[elf too 
much to fleep, nor feek the fhace, 
but go in the open air and there 
repole thyfelf, for effeminacy 
brings along with it idlene{s and 
other vices. 

‘© Jn whatever thou doett, en- 
courage not evil thoughts; but 
attend folely to the fervice of the 
gods ; and the giving comfort to 
thy parents. I thy father or thy 
mother calls thee, do not ftay to 
be called twice ; but go inftantly 
to know their pleafure, that thou 
mayeit not difoblige them by 
flownefs. Return no infolcnt 
anfwers, nor fhew any want of 


‘compliance ; but if thou canit 


not 
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notdo what they command, make 
a mode(t excufe. If another ts 
called and doves not come quickly ; 
come thou, hear what is ordered, 
and do it well. Never otfer thy- 
felf to do that which thou canft 
notdo. Deceive no perfon, for 
the gods fee all thy actions. Live 
in peace with every body, and 
love every one fincerely and ho- 
neitly, that t! 1ou mayett be belov- 
ed by them in return. 

‘¢ Be not greedy of the goods 
whic h thou haft. If thou feett 

any thing r prefente d to another, 
give Way to no mean fuf picions ; 
tor the gods, to whom every good 
thing belongs s, diftribute every 
thing as_ they pleafe. If thou 
wouldit avoid the difpleafure of 
others, let none mer® it from 
thee. 

«« Guard againit improper fa- 
miliarities with men; nor yield 
to the guilty wilhes of thy heart ; 
or thou wilt be the reproach of 
thy family, and will pollute thy 
mind as mud does water. Keep 
not company with diflolute, iy 
ing, or idle women, otherwrfe 
they will infallibly infeét thee by 
the irexample. Attend upon thy 
family, and do not go, on flight 
eccations, out of thy houfe, nor r be 
feen wandering through the Itreets 
or in the market-place ; for in 
fiich places thou wilt meet thy 
ruin. Remember that vice, like 
a poifonous herb, brings death to 
thofe who taite it; and when it 

vce harbours in the mind, it is 
dithcult to expel it. If in paf- 
ling through the ftreets thou 
meete(t with a forward youth, 
who appears agreeable to thee, 
give him no correfpondence, but 





difemble and pafs on. [f he 
lays any thing to thee, take no 
heed of him nor his words; and 
if he follows thee turn not thy 
face about to look at him, left that 
might inflame his paflicn more, 
It thou behavell fo, he will foon 
turn and let thee proceed in peace, 
«Enter not, without forme 
urgent motive, into another’s 
houfe, that nothing may be either 
faid or thought injurtous to thy 
honour; but if thou entereft in- 
to the houfe of thy relations, fa- 
lute them with refpect, and do 
not remain idle, but immediately 
take up a fpindle to fpin, or do 

any other thing that occurs 
« When thou art married, re- 
fpect thy hufband, obey him , and 
diligently do what he commands 
thee. Avoid incurring his dif- 
pleafure, nor fhew thy (elf patlion- 
ate or ill-natured ; but receive him 
fondly to thy arms, even if he 1s 
poor and lives at thy expence. 
If thy hufband oceafions thee any 
difguit, let him not know thy dif- 
pleafure when he commands thee 
todo any thing; but diflemble 
it at that time, and afterwards tell 
him with gentlenefs what vexed 
thee, that he may be won by thy 
mildnefs and offend thee no far- 
ther. Dithonour him not before 
others; for thou alfo would{t be 
difhonoured. If any one comes 
to vilit thy hufband, accept the 
vifit kindly, and thew all the ci- 
vility thon canit.  Ifthy hufband 
is foolifh, be thou difcreet. If 
he fails in the management o 
wealth, ad:inontth him of his fail- 
ings ; but if he is totally incapa- 
ble of taking care of his citate, 
tuke that charge upon thyfelf, 
attend 
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2CHIONS, 


attend carefully to his poft 
and never omitto pa) the work- 


men punctually. “Take care not 
to lofe any thing through negli- 
gence. 

« Embr race, my daughter, the 

counlel which I give thee ; ; lam 
already advanc« din life, and have 
had fufhcient dealings with the 
world. I amthy mother, [ with 
thou mayett live well. Fix my 
precepts in thy heart and dowels, 
tor then thou wilt be happy. If 
by not liftening to me, or by ne- 
gleCting my initructions s,any mif- 
fortunes befal thee, the fault will 
be thine, and evil 
Enough, my May 
gods profper thee.” 
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the greatelt affiduity which is the 
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lealt deferving their attention ; 
tis appears marked with the 
ftricteit propriety, when we no 
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itage, and the eloquence of 


pulpir. It is this direéts 
refearches of the philofopher, 
lights the ardent flame in 


patriotic breeft. For this 
mifer has become 
churl generous, and men allu 
characters, to their hearts 
known. But,alas! what is: 
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214 An Eaftern Tale. 


may to-morrow be hated and dif- 
regarded ; but he who feeks, in 
the paths of virtue, the approba- 
tion of God and his conicience, 
thal! carry his comfort with him, 
and, in fpite of the world, fhall 
be happy. 
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The Eight Hundred and Seventy- 
ninth Leffin of the PHILOSO- 
PHER ZUMA: or, The tnor- 
dinate Indulgence ¢ of PARENTS 
feverely Chajtifed. An kaflern 


di Tale e 


ASSAN, a venerable Der- 

vife, was in his time juft- 
ly reckoned one of the wifeft and 
moft devout of all thofe holy men 
whofe lives are confecrated from 
infancy, to the fervice of the Pro- 
phet and of Alla. He had an 
only fon, in the formation of 
whofe mind andmanners he plac- 
ed his whole attention and de- 
light. Bilelled by nature with 
an extraordinary genius, great 
were the improvements he daily 
made in every acquitition under 
the tuition and example of fuch a 
matter. But jult when the fa- 
ther’s expectations were wound 


up to the highett pitch, this fon 


of his love, this ftafF and flay of 


his old age, vanifhed from “his 
fond embrace. Some thought 
him devoured by the tygers in 
the neighbouring forefis, and 
fome thought he had been carried 
away by the inhabitants of the 
deferts, who killing their off- 
{pring that they may not have the 
trouble of rearing them, forcibly 





feize the youth of both fexes, 
wherever they tind them sf a pro- 
per age, to fupply the place of 
their own. Wherever the Def- 
tinies had difpofed of him, his fa- 
ther was fo deeply affected by his 
lofs that he became quite incon- 
folable, and gave himlclf up to 
melancholy and defpair. 

One day, as he aflcended the 
Holy Mount, to worlhip in the 
fanétuary of the Prophet, his 
mind {till wyapt up in the dear 
child who to him was now no 
more, a black cloud overfhadow- 
ed him, and a flafh of lightning 
at the fame inftant deprived him 
of his fight. He then found him- 
felf tranfnorted all on a fudden, 
as if on the wings of the wind, 
to the top of an adjacent and lof- 
ty eminence, which commands 
the richeft and moft extenfive 
profpects, and where the celefti- 
als are faid to correfpond with 
mortals. 

In this elevated  fituation, 
where a thoufand beautiful and 
enchanting fcenes dilclofed fome- 
thing is new creation, a voice 
fweeter than the fongs of the fa- 
cred virgins, bade Hatian refume 
the powers of vilion. On lifting 
up his eyes he beheld on his lett 
hand a multitude of the Prophet’s 
immortal attendants, and on his 
right a cherub, whofe counte- 
nance and deportment were alto- 
gether one bright and beauteous 
expanfion of benignity and grace. 

‘Haffan, faid this heavenly 
meflenger, our holy Prophet, to 
whom his faithful fervants never 
figh in vain, hath fent me from 
his immediate prefence for thy 
inftruétion and relief. Look be- 

neath 

















hefore thee, and a'l the latent 
caufes and confequences of hu- 
man forrows are ditinétly un- 
vetied. 

The firtt object which ftrack 
the wondering Dervife was his 
own fon, ina fituation the moft 
likely to gratifythe molt fanguine 
wilhes ot the fondeft father. 
Here he was feated on a loity 
throne, in the mid{t of an auguit 
palace, furrounded by thoufands 
of obfequious flaves, and tn ali the 
iplendour, ftatelinefs, and iuxury, 
of the Kail. Mautic of every de- 
feription faluted -his ears. His 
palate was habitually gratited 
with delicious viands. ‘Lhe 
dance was eternally awake at hts 
call. His whole life was one 
continued feltivity. 
eit and wifelt of men frequented 
his court, and his feraglio abound- 
ed with the finelt women in the 
world. 

Vhis unexpected giare of exte- 
rior greatnels and gaicty had hi- 
therto diverted the tather’s atten- 
tion from the vilage of his fon, 
to which, however, bis eves loon 
returned with initimetive folici 
tude. * Follow him, taid the 
angel, to icifure and retirement 5 
tor the votaries or dupes ot of- 


tentation, who Jove to fnuff the 


hHicl- 


applaufe, and amule the Ipecula- 
tion of tools, generally drop the 


: ‘ f , 
mafk as foon as the mob are dil- 


The great- 


neath, where the whole world lies | a new form, another train of ac- 
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tors appeared, and other doors 
flew open, which Cifcovered all 
the inmoitt receiles of ihe palace. 
In one peculiarly folitarv and re- 
mote, the fon of Hatian was tcen, 
in al! that {trate of bodily debility 
and mental diftraGion which un- 
bridled patlions, and inordinate 
appetites produce. 

ae re the fullen fy ectres ol lan- 
gour hevered around, and poion- 
ed every cup of joy which the ca- 
rice of amufement he'd to hy 
Ips. Fortune, who had lavithe 
oa Bigs ail ber bounties, prefent- 
ed him now only with the trite 
returns of exhanufted fruition. 
He looked down trom the fum- 
mit to which the had raifed him, 
with giddinefs and con{ternation. 
In the aét of alcending all was 
ue full of 
goodly profpects and melodions 


founds; but Health and Seren 


t 
t 
i 


flowery and charmin 


! . ’ 
[had already torfook him, whi 


mitled. “Phere learn the caufes | 
of difcontent, and be convinced | 


what a puiful and paltry thare 

the heart has in the mere indulg- 

ence OF gratification vt fenie.’ 
At once the fcenes were {hift- 


ed, the whole apparatus alluimed 


his withes were but yult compiet 
ed, without Hope, 


‘ 1 3 Bee ae 
mong the lark Gechivities of De 


to wander 


pair alone, or tik for ever inthe 
bottomlcis gulph of Obdlimicn, 
winich roiled and growled incet 
fantly among the hollow rocks 
and caverns beneath. 

In this moit abject and forjorn 
itate of mind, 11 1s impoillibic to 
fay what pangs he did not feel, to 
what ineuictudes he was not a 
prey. Sulpici vu, the hend and 
tyrant of every 
evenomed h art, kent all his jos 
mer driencs at a dittance, and 
ihrew a dark, forepoding difguys 
on ali the folucttudes they eX pre 1 
ed for his welfare. Care extenu- 


ed a fevyerith anxiety over every 
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fcene and circumftance that af- 
fected him. Atl his moft fan- 
guine expectations feemed blatted 
in the very bloom. The phan- 
toms which fired his riling defires 
had burit, as he {trove to realize 
them, like bubbles in the air. 
Fancy, furfeited and foured by a 
round of excefs, in which he 
knew no moderation, fhaded eve- 
ry profpect of futurity, and muf- 
fled the richeft fweets of nature. 
Memory, ever moit offcious in 
the crilts of misfortune, but re- 
called the fleeting images 
evanefcent joys. ‘1 houg ty which 
amufes the wife, and confules the 
good under every calamity, was 
hisgreatcittormentor. He couki 
flee from every external fcene or 
object which occafioned him the 
leaft difturbance ; but from the 
itern recriminations of this in- 
ward and habitual monitor he faw 
no afylum tn earth nor in hea- 
ven. Ambition, having nothing 
more to beltow, left him in the 
arms of Difgutt, a prey to all the 
ipite amd infults of grinning In- 
famy ; while mean- {pirited En- 
vy, clevated as he was above the 
bulk of mankind, regarded the 
lowelt of his flaves, towhom fleep 
was {weeter, and food defirable, 
as the rivals of his blifs. 

« Governor of the world, faid 
Hailan, falling proftrate on the 
ground, and thou: Firlt and Ho- 
lielt of Prophets, withdraw this 
dreadful {pectacle from the eyes 
of thy fervant, and banifh the re- 
membrance of it for ever from his 
heart. J] afked thee fora fon, as 
a token that my poor fervices 
were not unacceptable to the great 
Alla, and thou gaveft me one. 
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him in all refpects what 1 with- 
ed him to be They gave him 
every perfection of body and mind 
which could elevate his charaéter, 
and ornament his nature. “They 
put him in a fituation in which 
thefe had the greateit chance 
of being occupied to the public 
advantage. But overcome by this 
exuberance of fortune, the pea- 
fant who fubfitts by laborious in- 
duttry, or even the poor mendi- 
cant who depends for every mor- 
fel he receives on the precarious 
boons of benevolence, 1s happier 
thanhe. And now the effect of 
all my moft earneft and repeated 
importunities is the extreme Ir- 
remediable mifery of the wretch 
who calls me father.’ 

* Mortal, replied the minilter 
of heaven, it becomes not thee to 
arraign the difpofitions of Provi- 
dence, or tax our holy Prophet 
with injuftice. All thy com- 
plaints have been examined and 
redrefied, all thy requefts heard 
and granted ; nor halt thou more 
to expect from Alla or his Pro- 
phet. Thefe were devifed and 
thapened only by thine own un- 
hallowed conceptions, and are 
thus permitted, by the juftice of 
heaven, to render thee an obje& 
of fcorn and forrow, as an awful 
and affeétiffg lellon to all who 
injure their ‘tender offspring by 
an indifcriminate indulgence, by 
direGting their earlieft withes to 
fuperior fortunes, and by dazzling 
their young imaginations by prol- 
pects of luxury.’ 

In this metaphorical or myfti- 
cal drefs did the Philofopher of 

Zuma 
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The Deltinies, in complaifance 7 
to the defires of a mortal, made Fy 
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Zuma often deliver the fublimeft ; meets with the tendercit ufuage. 


moral inftructions in one of thole 
beautiful yroves by the great road 
which leads from Pekin to Mug- 
de ‘ny to many of thofe who min- 
gle in the retinue of the kmpe- 
ror as he goes to v ifit his Partari- 
an dominions. Hts Tales, which 
are (till in great repute over all the 
Oriental countries, are gencrally 
followed with an addrefs, in very 
fimple and concife terms, to thote 
cipecially whole reformation is | 
chietly intended by the fable. 
That fubjoined to this elegant 
one regards the hearers or readers 
folely as parents, and is to this 
effect : 

‘ Supprefs not any of thofe a- 
miable and tender feclings which 
for the wileit purpofes mark the 
paternal character. No montter 
can be more perfectly and univer- 
faily ihocking than either the fa- 
ther or mother wholly without 
them. The human heart is eve- 
ry where happily and “ae ly 
touched | by all the minutelt co 
Helplefs inno- 
cence is one of the {weeteit and 
moit generally interefting concep- 
tions we form. No good mind 
was ever long indifferent to the 
harmlefs infinuating prattle of in- 
fancy. Ditlike of children im- 
plies a criminal infentibility to 
the firit and dearcit regards of 
nature, and ts an infallible mark 
of {tupidity, inlignificance, or de- 
pravity. Phere is fome danger 
in too much feverity, as weil as 

in too much inc lulge nee, though 
of two great evils, the lait is moit 
to be avoided; fince the child 


cerns of nona: se, 


‘In this point, perhaps, the 
geree and the philofopher are 
equally difpofed to continue the 
dupes o! dhels own fe lings. You 
can never correct that fondnefs 
for your children too frequently 
and effectually, which blinds you 
to their faults, pampers their ap- 
petites, humours their inclinati- 
ons, trifles with theirtalt tes and at- 
tachmeuits iy BIVES a k ec to their 
paffions, or rivets all | ir habits 
of felf-love or felf-will : Vhile 
thefe minutiz are not obferved 
and checked with {tcadinefs, they 
keep the whole family in perpetu- 
al unealinefs. ‘Theis 
become and unman- 
ageable in proportion as confult- 
edand indulged. Petulance and 
crollnefs are the natural confe- 
quences of incellant ene 
Their expectations enlarge, and 
their demands increz{fe, by your 
eager cls and di patel ir to yratily 
them. The more you oblige, 
the lefs will they feem obliged. 
They are then not prereey. D5 
you, but you by them; and ail 
your pleafures or< njoyments m 

unavuidabl y be fublervient to 
theirs. ‘Lhe law is not what 
you, but what they, would have 
itto be. “This thews how much 
you think them the only compe- 
tent judges of what on the whole 
isbeit for them. You, to whom 
they owe fo much, are therefore 
y treated moft difretped- 
tullv. Nor is it too much, but 
too little, correction that makes 
them fo verv undutitul as they 


often are. Univerfal and unre- 
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hardily brought up, generally 


turns out better than he who | fuch flattering id: 


mitted attention {wells them with 
Ql their owl, 
Le importance 
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importance as they feldom or 
never forget. In cates where they 
ought not once to hefitate, why 
bribe and coax them, to make 
them imagine they conter a fa- 
vour when they only do their du- 
tv? How can they have any fente 
of obedience while under no fort 
of reltraint; or yield to any, 

while all fore folicitous only to 
yield to them? ‘This pernicions 
and abfurd principle you adopt 
for no other purpote but to foothe 
and gratify y: air own habits and 
feelings , at the cruel and rer 
expence of theirs. ‘Lhey begin 
much earlicr than you imagine 
to make obfervatious, and ought 
for that reafon to be made ac- 
quainted as foon as poflible with 
the utmolt value of every indulg- 
ence. Little, however, do they, 
poor, thoughtlefs innocents! re- 
tlect, that Whatever moit pleafes 
now, may be ultimately of the 
molt forbidding and pernicious 
quality ; the it the wants thus foon 
and feduloully cherithed may be- 
come a difeafe as deadly infeéti- 
ous and incurable as the plague , 
and that to the vain an iv ifionary 
impreffions thus early and deep- 
ly imprinted on their tender 
minds, they may probably owe 
the moft teafing and iveterate 
inguietudes of lite. 

‘This certainly is not the way 
in which the great, the wife, and 
the good, were wont tobe trained. 
Parents in almo‘t all ages and 
places but ours, fcem to have ex- 
pected little or no worth from 
human nature which did not ort- 
ginate in fom € fort of difc ipline. 
Iris isaplanwhi ich receives a fanc- 
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| nery prefented itfelf ; 
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the molt obvious minitrations of 
Providence. In this nanner the 
tendereft plant and the iturdieft 
tree, the gnat and the elephant, 
are brought to maturity. Per- 
fection every where, in every 
thing, and in every creature, is 
not the fruit of fondling indulg- 
ence, but of thec halte (t exadinels 
and correction. Nature ts the 
fame prudent and provi lent mo- 
ther of all her offspring, in’ the 
moral as well as in the material 
world. Thus it Is common 
enough to fee thofe fuffer moft 
who deferve leaft. Our merciful 
Prophet is, in truth, never fo 
kind as when his vilitations feem 
moft fevere ; andine furely knows 
both what the human mind 1s, 
and what thofe means are by 
which to imnrove and adorn 
her.’ 


The prefent Svate of MAN, com- 
pared with one more perfect : A 
Dream. In aletter te Hor- 
TENSIA. 


\ HETHER we dream a- 
fleep or awake, doth not 
greatly matter, provided the mind 
be properly, or, at leaft, not im- 
properly employed. Having n- 
nifhed my lalt letter to you, | laid 
mvfelf back in myc hair, and, re- 
lieving my mind of every kind of 
exertion, 7 gave full play to my 
ideas. A degree of ilupor infen- 
libly fucceeding, much new {ce- 
and my 
mind being deeply impreiied w ith 
the fubjeét in which I had been 
engaged jult before, I had, in my 
fleep, a temporary and ideal gra- 
tifcation 


ti 











A Letter to 


tification of my altronomical 
with, | was immediately tranf- 
lated to the moon ; for you know, 
when alle ig we can traverfe the 
planetary fy! 
than we can vilit a friend in the 
country when awake. 


em with more eale | 





I found the moon abounding 
with inhabitants; who, though 
fimilar to our {pecies, were full 
of a form more divine and ang 
lic. The mildnefs and compl a- 
cency of their countenances in- 
dicated their internal tranquility ; 
and I foon difcovered, not 
that the whole conduct of their 
lives was regulated by reafon, as 
a ftandard, but that their prevail- 


ing motive toaction was benevo- | 


lence. Hence they were con- 
{tantly occupied in doing good of- 
fices to one another. I was over- 
come by their attention to, and 
affiduities about me ; and I fpar- 
ed no pains to let them know the 
deep fenfe 1 had of their ae 
nels. My expretlions of the obli- 
gations le which they 
me, | obfirved, to my no fimall 
furprife, to be coldly received, or 
rather to be wholly difregarded 


But I foon difcovered that thefe | 


people, being actuated by an in- 
{tinclive principle of goodnefs, 
and thus being fufficiently re- 
warded by the piestere arifing 
from the perform ance of good 
offices, neither offer nor expect 
acknowledgments for thefe re- 
ciprocal fervices. For the return 
of acknowledgments for good of- 
fices, fo common among man- 
kind, proceeds from a tacit lup- 
pofition of trouble or inconveni- 


ence att ending ihe perform ance 
of them, 


only | 


laid | 
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The term Juflice, and many 
other words expreflive of virtuous 
actions, are unknown there, be- 
caufe their oppolite vices are un- 
known. All politive initituu- 
ons, fimilar to human laws, 
would be ufelefs among the in- 
habitants of this planet. Valour, 
patriotifm, and frieadthip, on 
which I recollected to have late- 
ly read fome curious obfervations, 
make no part of the languag: 
there. Thefe good people iiav- 
ing no paffion for oitentation, 
nor ambition for popular ap- 
plaufe, are never f{timulated by 
thefe motives to perform feats ot 
valour ‘heir courage, howe- 
ver, is occalionally brought to 
proof; but as we fee a hen, 
though naturally a timid and in- 





offentive animal, fy on a maitiff, 


| tofave her chicks, fo thefe people, 
| however 
> | hefitate to 


mild and gentle, 
ref{cue ThCIr 
from imp ending danger, though 
at the rifk of their own lives. 
The moon itlelf being the only 
| country of every inhabitant, the 
words Patriot and Patriotifm 
} would be wholly infignifcant, 
where no limits or land marks 
|< ) lawfuits 
| for the extent of territory. The 
| term Fricndfhip, being expreffive 
| 

} 


nevel 
iT 
fe iOwWws 


are kr nownh, no wars, h 


ofay irtue lefs diffulive than Unt- 
verfal Benevolence, ts fuperfeded 
The 
lence otf individual 
becomes more intenfe, as his in- 
tercourfe with thofe within the 
{phere of his acquaintance in- 
creafeth ; and though he be whol- 
| ly a ftranger to intereRed motives 
‘he is amply a gainer by the good 


offices ai iling fromthe 


the latter. 
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by the ule of 
benevol 
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affeftions of others. Infults, af- 
fronts, revenge, with other vin- 

dictive and ma! evol lent paffions, 
being non-entities in that ! ‘appy 
flate, thefe terms can find no 
place in a lunar vocabulary. Bur, 
to undertake a particular difcul- 
fion of every thing relating to th 
moral geconomy of this happy re- 
public , would require more time 
than I anean to beltow poe it. 

I found the corporeal organs 
thefe fons of happinefs, like t 
faculties of their minds, more 
sear than ours. They were 

able to difcern, by their cyes a- 
lone, mountains, feas, and lakes 
in our earth. Cities appes ared 
like {pots irregularly ditleminat- 
ed on the different parts o of tts fur- 
face. They could even fee the 
larger fips, which they believed 
tu be fea montlers. uit before 
my arris al, fome lunar Galileo or 
Newton, having invented tele- 
fcopes, tuited to lunar, but not to 
terreftrial eves, many of thei: phi- 
lofophical inquiries were occu- 
pied in looking at the objects of 
their vaft moon. ‘This afforded 
much entertainment » Hot only 
from the great extent of the lu 
minary, but from having an op- 
portunity of examining the differ- 
ent parts of Europe, Alia, Afri- 
ea, and America, fourteen times 
‘ Having {their te- 
lefcopes, | by accident, directed on 


: the Netherlands, they difcevered, 


what they had tak: ni 
be cities; and as they could, by 


{pots, to 
} ’ 


by 
the afliitance of thefe initruments, 
diltinguith hur hgures, though 
minute, they admired the great 
concourte of peo collected 
within fuch fma {na Thev 





Hortenfia. 
interpresed th lo procecs diy itl 
ftrong atts ichment and affeétior 


which fubfiltes 


conitruction on the ornamenta 


figuring with which they obfery. 


ed thefe cities encircled. T! 


e¢ | is a-kin to what we may remar: 
even in our earth, where thofe o’ 


the molt happy temperament 


mind are conttantly difpofed t 
fet things, gets uniavourab, 
in themfely aed matt fay 

able point of vic I never fel 


my mind fomuc! h difp vofed to diff 
mulation: and, therefore, thoug 
it better not to undecene ther 
¢ nature and d 
For thu 


by explaining th 


fign of fortuncation., 


muit have let them kuow, thar 
| thefe works were intended to fe 


ire one part of mankind fron 
the ravages vag sym f another, 


' f 
a id lik wite, t 


t they were Con- 


(lructed in (ach a manners, that 
| thofe within might, by —— 
| ot 
th 


quickeft, and fateltt 
themfelves, deltroy their enemic 
This would ha 


© eali ft, 


without. 


beings. 


The earth, proceeding in her 
diurnal rotation, oreen i ng- 


land and her me In view 


The dwelt long on this city 


‘ tropol is 


ind were delighted with the mul- 


tipli ity of Carriages and peo; 


ity averting the {treets every wher 


‘They oblerved, in one of the larg 


a 4 = Comme i 
cit lireets, a chariot crawn D\ 


tour horles, and great numbers | 
about it. Sot 

ving, the hortes, 
dragged the carriage along, wit 


if: lorah! ‘ ; 
cConluctral C F3aulw 
. 


people croudi 


i } VUiilign 


ol ti croud rem 


itv, TO 1fS pias 


am mig mankind. 
"They likewifi put a favourable 


.e prov- 
ed an unhappy detection of hu- 
man nature to thefe happicl {t of 
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that the natore of thefe animals 


was Yuch as to [timulate them to 


de(troy one another, leit at any 
+ coming out of the fea, they 
ht difturb the felicity of the 


ible inhabitants of that world 
was the third time [ had 
t ght under the 
etiity of ex biting the « yndi- 
finan im its proper colours. 
The earth continued to roll 
id, America came under 


ed ample matter of Ipeculation 


} 9 y tene clas ” 
iengti an ¢ } plain ay 
» In wi were ieen, op 


ite to, and at fome diltance 


from one another, two large bo- 


s of men arranged in long 
, and difpoted in beautiful 


unl ¢ lar order. ‘Lhe exper 


lantic Ocean 


ns of tl lunar obferver 
railed to an extraordinary 
yy thele new object " anc 
y prognotticated, not a fatal 
taltrop e from ftuch a numbet 


ric lected to ther, a rd f 
arranged, but an event 

Kil he benevolent affection 
inkind, re than any thing 
id feen betore With re 
tto myielf, | we i] fav 


> 7? ry y! | ’ err) 
s 1 war f t vait 
) ’ , 
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or even the natives of thefe coun- 
tries. 

As the two armies approach- 
ed, the curiofity of the obfervers 
increafed. But, to their great 
furprife, the {pouting of fire be- 
gan here as they had feen it a lit- 
tle before in the fea-feene. The 
two armies were fo involved in 
{moke, that no part of them could 
be feen. I heartily wifhed this 
cloud to continue tll this affect- 
ing and humiliating {pectacle 
fhould be at anend. But, ina 
while a frefh breeze {pringing 
up, brought the armies full in 
view again. By this time one of 
them was thrown wholly into 
confufion, the other purfuing and 
pouring fire among them. Hun- 
dreds were feen lying on the 
ground ; fome endeavouring to 
rife, others writhing their bodies 
in a Manner expreflive of exqui- 
fite agony, and many lying moti- 
enisls. J thall neither pretend 
to paint the marks of altonith- 
ment in my lunar friends, nor 
my own diftrefs. One of them 
afked me the meaning of all this. 
I felt reluétant to return an an- 
{wer. Thewhole company, fur- 
prifed at my iience, turned their 
eyes upon me. I was fenfible 

. glow in my face, and my 
whole frame was foon thrown in- 
to the utmoft confufion. I fe- 
rioully wifhed it had been in my 
power to fink into the moon, 
when a favourite {paniel, apply- 
ing his cold nofe to my hand, a- 
waked me with a {tart. 

‘hus, good Hortentia, was ex- 
hibited in the nocturual drama of 
Morpheus, an ideal piece of fce- 
bery ‘Whict 1 we can never expect 








to fee awake ; thatis, a compz to 
rative view. of the {tate of man, Be }"' 
with that of a people who love Be Jon 


their neighbours as themfelves. ym 
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STORY of GUNHILDA.& * 
[ From Guthrie's Hiftey of Eng- f P 
land. | . ‘ 


UNHILDA, filter to Har- Se 
dicanute, King ot England, ti 
was celebrated for her beauty and 
fanétity of manners: She had 7 
been courted in her father’s life- 
time by the Emperor Henry III. . 
The luftre of this match, gilded ' 
all the woes which others eafily ! 
forefaw mutt arife in matrimony , 
with a perfon of this prince's dif- 
pofition. The humble crowd of 
admirers, becaufe fubjects,though 
they were of the firit rank, were 
difdained ; and the friends of 
Gunhilda thought the could not 
be miferable if fhe was great. 
The match, therefore, was con- 
cluded between her and the Em- 
peror ; Ww hile Hardicanute, con- 
ceiving he cou!d not have a fairer 
opportunity of difplaying his mag- 
nificence, ranfacked all nature 
to celebrate the nuptials. “This 
was done with fuch exquilite iux- 
ury, with fuch memorable pro- 
fulion, that it got even into the 
fongs of the bards of thofe days ; 
and was tranf{fmitted by the rude 
min({trels of the times, in lays 
which furvived the age of Weit- 
miniter the hiftorian. At lait, 
the eifulion of pomp and luxury 
being overgthe fair bride was fent 
over to her confort. But Henry 
took 
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took in fuch draughts of love, as 
jntoxicated his brain ; while jea- | 
loufy, prompted by c ynfcious de- 
merits, whilpered him, that fo 
ms were not made for 
him aitegether. Sufpicion was 
flrengthened by the adulation of 
thofe who found it more caly to 
foothe than to combat, the pre- 
poleili ms of Princes 5 and, at 
la(t, imagination font iing circum- 
{tances, Gunhilda was accufed of 
adultery. Such accufations in 
thofe days,were too arbitrary and 
handled in the 
common way of evidence and de- 
fence ; to be fufpected was to be 
giilty ; and nothing could wipe 
off that guilt, bu t the precarious 
fuccels of fin ele combat between 

ions, one for the accu- 
fer, and one for the acculed. We 
I pole that the fair Gun- 
hitda i. id, in all her numerous 
train, only one Englithman,; his 
name, irom his diuninutive {ize, 
Mimecan, bred about her own 
perton, and an ocular witnels to 
her purity of converfation. 

The day of combat 

come, a gigant 


100 delicate to be 


twocna hip 


being 

ic champion for 
the accufation ftepped into the 
hits, and twaggering about like 
another Goliah threw out his de- 
nh nees againit the power of liv- 
ing beautv. The wretched Gun- | 
hilda j in vain cait round her fair 
eyes, but cade to read, in the 
countenance of any perfon pre- 
fent, one fentiment of manly 


compalli mn for her fate, was juit 


fixing them uy pon the prof Ipect ot 


death and infamy, whea tt le ye. 
nerous Englithman ite ppea t forth, 

as the champion of he ‘wheoalang 
ble was her own page ;’ his years 


| tor ) tem ler fo make it fufpici ri 
that he had any motive for dan 


| ger, me fides the viniiceds on o 





| found, in retirement from wo: 
lly gran deur, with virtuous af 


jures ! inn scence a od his perl ; 

too diminutive for « Gunbik la eves 
to entertain a thought of him for 
However, fup 
plying weak fs with couraze, 
and aiding courage by « 


ner ¢ hampion. 


a] dex . 
terity, the beardie! 


with his — in 


champion, 
his hand, ad- 
vanced againit his enormous an- 
sett ag The fecurity ot the 
latter seat his deltru uction ; { Re 
endeavonri 
his adverfary’s life, than to feht 
with him, Mimecan was tall 
enough to reach the giant's hams 
with his fword, and to cut them 
fo, that, his bulk thundering to 
the ground, the gallant boy gave 
him his death’s wound ; then di- 
viding his head from 
laid it at the 
mittrefs 

While Counhilda, with a foul 
truly royal, | oked upon the event 


ie it her to ioe Ol 


his body » 


6 at *- 1 ’ 
scet Gi ThiS Lovely 


of this cembat as herideliverance, 


her narrow-hearted Lord cuon‘i- 
dered it as her vindication : With 
open arms he mvited her to | ‘tT 
former piace in his heart; but 
the, at once abhorris g the fury 
of his je ‘aloufy, and diidaining the 
-afinefs of his reco iliatiogy 


| fouxht peace where it can be | 
| 


tions. In vain were mena 
and blandifhments applied t 
thake this purpote of her foul 


t 
i 
he obtained a divorce from his< 


luftrious example of in 

triumphing over malice, and 
wave 

wildom aderning innocence, by 


xed and perfon, and died 
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a feafonable retreat from farther 
temptations, and therefore from 
farther dangers. 


0h Se ED SZ! pordeedes 


WHAT IS MAN. 


AN is fent into the world 
a helplefs object of the pi- 
ty of thofe who are the immediate 
inftruments of his being, and who 
from duty, inftinét, or affection, 
regulate his conduct till he be- 
comes capable of felf-prefervati- 
on. He is furnifhed by the au- 
thor of his nature, with certain 
powers of the body, by which its 
{trength and beauty are promoted 
and continued ; and certain pow- 
ers of the mind, by which he is 
rendered capable of enjoying the 
bleflings of fociety, of happinefs, 
and reafon. His hand becomes 
induitrious, and gaiety and con- 
tentment dilate his heart. In 
confequence of this provifion of 
nature, he lives, moves, and acts, 
for a certain {pace of time. He 
finds, that thofe motions of his 
body, on which life moft imme- 
diately depends, are involuntary : 
he avoids what may impede their 
progrefs ; and the experience and 
example of thofe who have gone 
before him, teach him how to re- 
gulate thofe motions, which are 
more or lefs dependent on his 
will. His immaterial and invi- 
fible part, contributes its fhare to 
his exuftence ; itfympathizes with 
affliction of body, and may itfelf 
be the means of difeafe and ditlo- 
lution. 
From an attentive furvey of 
the {truéture of our bodies, and 





fuch powers of our mind, as we 
are belt acquainted with, it feems 
no ways abfurd to fay, that man 
might exilt forever. It is only 
by experience we learn, that by 
the eventual neceflity to which 
this world is fubject, man ata 
particular period of his life, firft 
lofes the power of his voluntary 
motions, next the vital powers ; 
and he grows more and more in- 
active, till the body becomes life- 
lefs, and fenfelefs, and is confign- 
ed to the grave. This limited du- 
ration, is neceflary to the happi- 
nefs and con(titution of our na- 
ture ; for beyond a certain peri- 
od of life, men ceafe to take plea- 
fure in fociety—they have little 
good to expect, and the memory 
of pait things is loft. They then 
futher that ** fecond childithnefs,” 
which would be a fevere item in 
the catalogue of human frailties, 
if it were not an obvious confe- 
quence of that infirmity of body 
which old age brings with it, and 
a prelude to an eftate we are as 
yet but little acquainted with; 
where exiftence, perfection, and 
happinefs, know no end. 

A little pensive Man. 
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Thsu ghts on Benevolence. 


ET me point out to the no- 
tice of my fair readers, the 
practice of benevolence, as a mo- 
ral virtue the moft exalted that 
ever entered the human breatt; 
from 
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from the pradtice of which may 
be derived the greateft inward 
peace, and fatisfaction! Of all the 
feelings implanted in us, none 
are better than thofe moving us 
to benevolent acts, and may very 
juftly be called a pleafure; nor 
can there be a greater than that ot 
relieving the miferies of others: 
this, L believe, will be allowed by 
every one, who has experienced 
thofe fweet fenfations attendant 
on human actions, fo peculiarly 
engaging x to many fair ones, the 
pride and glory of the age ! ilo Ww 
happy are they when diffufing be- 
nevolence! and what ferenity of 
mind is felt, in following the dic- 
tates of a tender heart ! How 
pleafed will they be, to behold 
the {miles of joy and gratitude on 
the countenance of the unfortu- 
nate, excited by the bounty of an 
amiable benefaétrefs! To the 
honour of the fex I mutt confefs, 
that this virtue 1s feldom want- 
ing to any, except to thofe wo- 
men void of that natural foftnefs 
and fenfibility, fo firmly rooted 
in the female breaft {? but, thank 
heaven, thefe are few in number, 
when compared to the relt, and 
ferve as foils, to fet off that ten- 
der huinanity fo confpicuous in 
thofe cf a mild and {weet difpo- 
fition. Tell me,ye American fair, 
whether any of your temporal 
amufements pleafe, like thofe 
which arife from benevolence? 
Or will a ball, play, or any other 
divertion, give you that calm 
tranquuity, as being the means 
of relieving a diftretfed family, 
or evena (ingle perfon from hun- 
ger? I know very well it will be 
agreed with me in opinion, con- 
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cerning thofe pleafures you have 
enjoyed, that none can give you 
more pleafing, or lating fatistac- 
tion than this. —-Let me, there- 
fore, recommend the improving 
this excellent pleafure to the ut- 
moft advantage, by attending to 
the misfortunes of others, whe- 
ther proceeding from poverty, 
or any mental uneafinefs ; the 
former requiring your charity, 
and the latter your fy mpathy guid- 
ed by humanity, to remove in the 
belt manner youare able. This 
[ am perfuaded will be done by 
any one, whofe heart is ‘open to 
the foft emotions of pity : tor can 
we fee any of our friends or ac- 
quaintance immerfed in forrow, 
without feeling for, and wifhing 
to relieve them ‘—no, wecannot ; 
we not only feel for them, but all 
others that are tn affliction. —— 
Let us examine the worldaround, 
and we {hall tind the dreadful pic- 
ture of human mifery : ah ! could 
we but know one half the mife- 
ries of our fellow-creatures, the 
knowledge e of which would often 
ca{t a gloom over the gaye(t plea- 
fures. How true is the humane 
Thomion’s defeription ! 


‘s How Many bleed, 

By fhameful vartance betwixt man 
and man, 

How many pine in want and dun- 
gean-gloom, 

Shut up from th’ common air, and 
common ufe 

Of their cin limbs. How many 

n drink the é up | 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter 
bread 

Of mifery.” 

To 
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‘To deicribe the various fcenes | 
of human mifery that have ac\aun 
to our compailion, are many, 
much more than the mind can 
conceive, and would be tuo ardu- 
ous a taik to attempt. How 
many fcenes of domeitic woe do 
we irequently hear of, where they 
are wanting the common necel- 
faries of lite; of this kind, alas! 
there are a numerous tribe, ilrag- 
gling from day to day without! 
hopes of relict: feek out, and 
make fome of thefe your care: 
to the feeling heart | ipeak, ever 
attentive to the rights of that hu- 
maniiy fo frequently violated, the 
recital of which would be pain- 
ful toa heart of the leait fentfibi- 
li'y to hear. May their unhap- 
py futerings teach you to be 
thanktul to ‘the great Author of 
your being for the f feveral [tations 
an which 3 you are placed, if an 
exalted one, remember the many 
opportunities of doing good in 
fuch a fituation, and never ne- 
glect them, as I am certain a 
young lady might be of great fer- 
vice In many lolinnced to the in- 
duitrious poor that furround her 
a little money fpared from diili- 
pation, might be laid out to much 
advantage, as to ailiit in a little 
occafional bounty if required In 
ail thefe intenuions let the heart 
and hand go together ; and avoid 
ollentation.—Sorry am I now to 
fay you may fometimes be im- 
poled upon ; yet, it is much bet- 
ter to be often fo, than to let any 
worthy object efcape unreward- 
ed: fhould you err in this point, 
let your error be on the fide of 
humanity—W hen alms- giving, 
always act with the greateit deli- 











cacy, leit you wound the feelings 

ol thofe who once might hase 
been in more affluent ciscumften. 
ces 5 there are many methods of 
dying this, in which your own 
judgment may direct, according 
as the cafe requires. There are 
other cafes wherein a young lady 
may be ferviceabie, be ides that 
of charity ,» or alms-givi ing, as be- 
nevolence is not confined to this, 
but to every other duty in which 
humanity is conce rned. — Being 

arrived at the end of this fubject, 
let me again exhort you to be ever 
ready to promote the happinels 
of all in your power ; fancy your- 
felves in the fame fituation, and 
then you will dothe beit for them. 
—When in company, thould a 
tale of woe be related, endeavoui 
to conceal thofe icelings ariling 
on the occalion, as fome may at- 
tribute them to affectation 3; tv 
fuch a pitch of infamy are mani 
of this clafs arrived, that they will 
not {cruple to pervert the beit ac- 
tions to the worlt of purpoles; 
fuch are the,unfeeling! whole 
mercilefs @aws you mutt fome- 
times expect ; but never let that 
deter you from obeying the dic- 
tates of a feeling heart when hu- 
manity pleads, nor let her plead 
in vain. 
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The CUSTOMS and MANNERS 
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| [From , Afratic Memairs. 
FT HERE is not any place mn 
the world, where there is 4 


greater medley of different nati: 
ons than there is in the on 


dents 
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This region 


dency of Bombay. 
being c onveniently fituated, not 
only fe wr commerce by fea with 


!| maritime nations, but alfo for 
communication by land, with the 
Perfian empire; part of which 
having been conquered by Timur 
Beg, 1s now a part of the Mogul 
empire. Here, be tides 
peans of al] countries, you meet 
with Turks, Perfians, Arabians, 
Armenians, a mixed race, the 
vileft of their fpecies, defcended 
from the Portuguefe, and the out- 
calts from the Gentoo religion, 
&c. The Turks that refort to 
this place on account of trade, 
are, like the re(t of their country- 
men, ftatelv, grave, and referved ; 
and honeit in their dealings, 
though merchants, The Perti- 
ans are more yay, lively, and con- 
verfable: but [ would trutt lefs to 
their honeity in matters of trade, 
than | would to the faturnine 
Turks. The Arabians are all 
life and fire, and when they treat 
with you onyanyefub): &, 
make you a fine Gfation in flow- 
ing numbers, and Et Ca- 
dence’, but they are the molt dif- 
honett of all. The Armenians 
are generally handfome in their 
features, mild in their tempers, 
and in their nature kind and be- 
neficent. “hey are a kind of 
Chriftians, and an honour to that 
fet. The Turks and Perfians 
are, for the molt part, ftout-bodi- 
ed men 3; butthe Arabians are of 
a fmaller ftature, and flender: 
yet thefe lait are accounted the 
belt foldiers. , have been a wit- 
nefs to their agility, and I am 
told their courage is equal to their 
activity. I[ faw a kind of war 
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pantomime between three Perfi- 
ans and three Arabs: they natu- 
rally fought in pairs. The Per 
fians kept their ground, and w ey 
ed off the blows that were aimed 
at them in the beft manner they 
could. The Arabians, on the 
contrary, when a {troke was aim- 
ed at them, fprung up in the air 
to an incredible height, and in- 
ftantly made an attack on their 
antagonifts. In the mean time, 
both Perfians and Arabs were 
finging, or rather muttering fome 
fentences, which [| did not under- 
ttand. The Perfians, I was told, 
vere finging the exploits of shah 
Nadir, and the Arabs were invoke 
ing the aifiitance ot their 
pher. 
There is a race of mortals in 
t! lis Country that they cal/ Cuitres, 
that are flaves to every other tribe. 
They have black woolly hair, 
ind came originally from Ca- 
fraya, in the fouth yromontory 
of Atrica. I converfe fometimes 
with thefe pos devils; tor I 
think that the opinions and fen- 
timents of all men, however 
ject their flare, dcferve attention. 
‘They tell me, that the Moor 
mans are better matters than the 
Chriltian mans. ‘hey 
fible of their inferiority in educa- 
tion, at leait, if not in nature, to 
Moors, Hin:oos, and Chrittians ; 
and feem contented with their fi- 
tuation, ‘They are fo habituated 
to flavery, that | am perfuaded 
they have loft all defire of free- 
dom ; and that they are happier 
in the fervice of a good maiter, 
whois their protector and their 
god, than they wou!d be in a {tate 
of independence ; in the fame 
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manner that a dog would leave 
the greatelt abundance of food in 
a defert, and joyfully perform 
with his owner, even though he 
fhould fometimes beat him, a 
longand tedious journey, fubject- 
ed to the pain of hunger and 
of thirlt. 

‘The natives of this country are 
more flim, and generally ‘of a 
fhorter {tature, than Europeans. 

It is a curious fight, to fee their 
children running about naked, 

and {peaking by the time they are 
halfa year old. 1 was a! (tonith- 
ed to be faluted by thefe little fi- 
gures, who, after giving me the 
{alam, putting their hands to their 
foreheads, and bowing to the ve- 

ry ground, would atk for fome- 

thing: for all the children of the 
lower calts are great beggars; and 
they go ftark naked until they are 
nearly arrived at the aye of pu- 
berty. ‘heir mental faculties, 
as well as their bodily powers, 
arrive much fooner at maturity 
than thofe of Europeans do: yet, 
it is not true, as is common! ¥ ‘be- 
lieved, that they fooner decay. 
Eaftern luxury, which affects no- 
velty only in the zenana, feeks for 
new wives, and foon difcards the 
old: but many fine women are 
deferted in this manner ; and in 
general, the women of thirty or 
forty in this country, are as well 
favoured as women of that age 
are in kurope. A native of In- 
dia, who confiders a woman 


fure, would be infinite ‘ly furprif- 
ed at the condefcenfion of a good 
hale man of fixty, walking with 
a wife upwards of fifty, hanging 
on his arm, 
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Children are all taught reading 
and arithmetic in the open air. 
They learn to diftinguith the let- 
ters, and the figures they ufe in 
their arithmetic, (which, I have 
been told, is a kind of Algebra) 
by forming them with their own 
hands, either in the fand, or on 
boards. 

Marriages are contracted by 





mercly as an inftrument of plea- | 


boys and girls, and confummated 
| as foon as they arrive at puberty ; 
that is, when the men are thir- 
teen years of age, and the women 
nine or ten. The marriage ce- 
remony ts performed three times; 
once when the couple are mere 
infants ; a fecond time, when the 
gentlemen may be about eight or 
nine years old, and the lady five 
or fix; and the third and laf 
time, at the age I have already 
fpecified. Between the firit and 
fecond marriage ceremonies, the 
young couple are allowed to fee 
one another: they run about and 
play together as other children 
do; and knowing they are def- 
tined fer her, commonly 
conceive, n at that early peri- 
ud, a mutual affection. But af- 
tep the fecond time of marriage, 
they are feparated from each o- 
ther ; the bride, efpecially if the 
be a perfon of condition, being 
fhut up in the women's apart- 
ment until the happy day of the 
third and laft ceremony, when the 
prie(t {prinkles on the bride and 
bride-groom abundance of rice, 

as an emblem of fruitfulnefs. 
Thefe early contraéts are un- 
doubtedly well calculated to in- 
{pire the parties with a mutual 
and lafting affection. The ear- 
lieft part of life is in every coun- 
try 
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try the happieft; and every ob- 
ject is pleafing that recalls to the 
imagination that bleiled period. 
The ductile minds of the infant 
lovers are eatily twined into one 5 
and the happielt time of their 
life is allociated with the {weet 
remembrance of their early con- 
nection. It is not fo with your 
brides and bride-grooms of thir- 
ty, forty, and fifty: they have 
had previous attachments ; the 
beft part of life 1s palit before 
their union, perhaps before they 
ever faw each other. 

I had once the honour to be 
prefent at the wedding of a Per- 
fee of good condition. Of this 
I thall give you a minute defcrip- 
tion. 

In Hindoftan, the expence of 
cloaths is almoit nothing ; and 
that of food, firing, and lodging, 
to the natives | mean, very tr- 
fling. The Hindoos are not ad- 
dicted to any expenfive vices, 
their patlions and defires being 
gentile and modggate. Yet they 
are frugal and i dous, and as 

eager io amals r iy of 
the natives of Europe. 
a Dutchman, or a Scotch 
is not More attentive to prof 
lots. What isthe reafon of this? 
‘hey are lovers of {plendor and 
magnificence in every thing, but 
particularly in what relates to 
their women. It is in their ha- 
rams, but eipecially on oceahen 
of their marriages, that they pour 
forth the collected treafures of 
many induftrious years. 

The Perice at whofe wedding 
Il wasa gueit, many weeks befure 
hand, fent invitations to his nu- 
merous fricnds.and acquaintance, 









to aflemble at the fixed time, at a 
{pacious hall ereéted for the oc- 
cafion in a beautiful field. It 
was the dry feafon, when the air 
was con{tantly mild and ferene, 
and the whole vegetable world 
breathed a delightful fragrance. 
The hall was formed by bamboos, 

connected together, as is ufual in 
that country, and covered with 
cloth. It was a medium between 

an houfe and a tent, being lefs 
folid than the former, but more 
fubftantial than the latter. Here 
the company aflembled after the 
heat of the day was over, to the 
number of feveral hundreds. At- 
ter a rich repa(t, which was ferv- 
ed with great regularity, we fet 
out to meet the bride, meilengers 
having arrived at the hall, to an- 
nounce her approach. The 
young Perfee was mounted on a 
camel richly caparifoned, himfelt 
adorned with a multitude of jew- 
els, and highly perfumed. <A 
number of {laves walking by the 
lide of the camel, holding an um- 
brella over the head of their maf- 
ter, while others fanned his face. 
The company had, as ufual, their 
palanguins. In the mean time 
we were entertained by a band of 
mufic, confifting of pipers, blow- 
ing very loud on the great pipe 
with their mouths, and playing 
with their fingers on another ; 
trumpeters, and a kind of drum- 
mers, beating on what they call 
tamtams. ‘he mufic was dread- 

fully loud, but to my car not very 
pieafant. There was only one 
tune; nor did | ever hear ano- 
ther during thefe {ix years I have 
been in India. We arrived ata 





village, where we were met by 
the 
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the bride, attended by an infinite 
number of female acquai! ntances, 
her near male relations, and a 
crowd of fervants. A gentle- 
man’s carriage in the feivice of 
the company was borrowed for 
the bride. It was an open phe- 
ton, drawn in flow proceffion, by 
four beautiful Arabian horfes. 
The practice of borrowing Eng- 
hith equipages, on matrimonial 

occafions, is very common ; and 
Aig are always lent with great 
good homour. As to the reit of 
the ladies, fome rode on camels, 
fome in carriages drawn by fpot- 
ted buffaloes and bullock s, whofe 
horns were tipt with fiver. and 
their heads adorned with flowers 
bound by ribbands*. The bride 
was a tall andcomely young crea- 
ture ; herlong black hair talling 
down over he r fhoulders, and 
then turned up in wreaths, ele- 
gantly adorned with embroider- 
ed ribbands and precious {tones. 
Tt was at that moment, when her 
hufband gave her the falam, in a 
medett and refpectful manner, 
and at a {mali diitance, when the 
ftood up in the phaton, veiled 
only by an umbrella, that I, who’ 
had the honour of being near the 
bridegroom, had a Mill view of 
his lovely bride. 

At the end of the village an ac- 


* This tafie 1s not peculiar ta the 
Eaft: In the civil wars of France, 
Caffimer, the prince palatine, carrt- 
ed 9 off ta Heidelbergh, the plunder he 

had made in that kingdom, m wag- 

ons drawn ly oxen, whofe horns 
were gilt with gold. This train 
was eccompanied with a band of 
muri: 


cident happened, which inter. 
rupted, for a {hort time, the joy 
of the day, and filled the minds 
of hundreds with the moft alarm- 
ing apprehenfions. The men, 
as well as the women, gave a 
loud fhrick, and ran in a diitra@- 
ed manner, not knowing what 
they did: even the bride was for 
a moment deferted by thofe of 
her own religion and kindred, 
and left to the care of her Kuro- 
pean drivers. Some unlucky 
wag had, on purpofe, fet fome 
‘fwine adrift, that were kept by 
Portuguefe families : and it was 
the fear of being touched by thefe 
odious and unclean animels, that 
turned, for a few minutes, a day 
of joy into a day of lamentation. 
It is impoflible to defcribe the 
horror that both Perfees and Gen- 
toos exprefs at the fight of a fow. 
The very form of that animal is 
offenfive to them, and makes 
them fhudder. It appears as 
loathfome to them as a toad does 
toan Europ and you may 
imagine or vou would 
feel 4 ach of a toad of 











f afow. 
fwine being beat back 
effecting which repulfe, 





I may juitly boalt that I was my- 
felf the principal hero) we pro- 
ceeded in joyful procetlion to the 
hall; which, fpacious as it was, 
was now infufficient to contain 
our encreafed numbers; where- 
fore, many of the company were 
feated without ; ; lamps being hung 
round. ‘The hall being iilumi- 
nated without and within, dif- 
played on both fides, various pic- 
tures of elephants and other ani- 
mals, and alfo of men. The 
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young Perfee’s uncle, who (hew- 
ed great attention to myleli and 
the other Europeans, informed us, 
that the portrails we jaw were 
Perfian Emperors. 

Various kinds of refrefliments 
having been, atter thort inter- 
vals, prefented to the company, 
we were entertained with a ball 
which laited all night. ‘The la 
dies were placed on one lide 
the hall, and the gentlemen on 
the other. The women wore 
their veils; but thefe were not 
drawn fo clofely over the: face, 
but that we could get a peep at 
their eyes and nofes. When their 
veils were drawn back in order 
that they might enjoy the refreih- 
ment of being fat med, we could 
diufcover their necks, and their 
fine hair. There was not the 
leait communication between the 
men and the women, not even a 
whifper. The men converfed 
among themfelves and the women 
obferved a profound lence, look- 

g ttraight forwagd, with inex- 


prellible {weeti d modeity. 
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LETTERS from a Brother toa 
Sifter ata “Baarding-Scl Gol. 


S——, March to, 1785. 
OUR letter, Mary, arriving 


at T—alitileof the lareit, | 
had only a tran{cript of it. If the 
tranfcriber has not done you 
more than jultice, the perform- 
ance 1s greatly to your credit. 
This is true, even in point of ac- 
curacy, though it is not free from 
errors. Butaccuracy is what ji 


do not, atprefent, much expect, 
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I now chiefly refer to freedom 
and fertility of thought; and [ 
am happy to find, that this letter 
abounds more with ideas than 
any former compotition of yours 
that has come under my notice. 
This I contider as a promifing 
fymptom ; it perfuales me to be- 
lieve that you wiil, by * little 
praclice, acquire the ability of 
writing in a pleafing man ner. 
 Steriiry in the compofitions of 
young pe erfons, ” fays A judicious 
writer of antiquity, ** is the mott 
unfavourable fign poflible. [am 
not ofended at fume luperiluities 
inthem. Let young writers be 
fulfered to take fome bold tteps, 
to ftrike out and delight ia their 
own inventions, though their 
productior is be neither corre 
nor jut, It is ealy to correct tov 
great a redundancy, but a barren 
genius has noremedy.” But this 
isnot all. 4 contider the merit, 
which | think I difcover in your 
letter, asan evidence, that your 
mind. fince | lait faw you is much 
imp proved and enlarged. And, 
in truth, you are now at the pe- 
riod of life, when you may rea- 
fonably expect, that your mind 
will begin to exert its powers of 
invention, add to think for stfelf. 
This, then, ts an important cri- 
fis; and highly does it concern 
you to take care, that inven- 
tion be exercifed on proper fub- 
jects, and that your habit of think- 
ing be formed from the belt mo- 
dels. In order to this, you fhould 
make it a general rule, never to 
employ your thoughts long on 
any fubject, uniels the contem- 
plation of it promife to be pro- 
duétive of fame advantage. The 
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nature of this advantage, you will 
obferve, I leave indeterminate ; 
it may relate either to yourfelf or 
to others ; it may be the improve- 
ment of your morals, your under- 
ftanding, or your fortune ; it may 
bethe act of gratitude toa friend, 
or of unexpected kindnefs to a 
ftranger. ‘This, indeed, is but 
one out of many directions that 
mish given to the fame pur- 
pofe; but, as I have not time at 
prefentto writea long letter, and 
as I hope fo foon to meet you, 


and to have the opportunity of 


difcufling this and other fubjects 
to fo much more advantage in con- 
verfation, I content mytelf with 
giving a fingle hint. “To fill up 
my paper, however, 1 will give 

you the tranfcript of a patlage 
from Dr. Fordyce, which I 
marked for your ufe when I laft 
introduced him to your notice. 
«s Little do thofe women confult 
either their own interelts, or the 
reputation of their fex, who en- 
ter agers into the buftle of the 
mode, obtrude themfelves on the 
gaze of the glittering throng, and 
{acrifice the decent referves and 
intellectual attainments, by 
which men of fentiment and de- 
licacy are moft taken, to the paf- 
fion for drefs, and vifiting, and 
{plendour, and prattling, and 
cards, and allemblies without 
end. ‘The coxcombs of the age 
may becaught by fuch arts of dif- 
play, as much as thofe can be fo, 
whoare generally captivated with 
themfelves. But, depend upon 
it, thofe men who are formed to 
be agreeable companions, faith- 
fal friends, and good hufbands, 

will not be very forward to cheofe 





their aflociates and partners for 
life, from the flaunting train of 
vanity, or the infipid circles of 
diffipation.” In the hope, that 
I {hall thortly meet you in health 
and fpirits, and find my withes 
for yourimprovement in fome de- 
gree anfwered, | remain, dear 
litter, affectionately yours. 





S——, Augufi 27, 17385. 


. BEFORE I enter on the fub- 
ject of my letter, Mary, I will 
juft obferve, that there are rea- 
fons which feem to make it pro- 
per, that you fhould confine the 
perufal of it, and indeed of all 
fubfequent ones, to yourfelf. 
The principal reafon is, that 
though I think it neceffary to 
mention your faults, in order to 
their being corrected, I do not 
with to put you to the fhame of 
having them expofed to others ; 


unlefs indcedythe time fhould 
come whe ur having ac- 
tually corr em, that {hame 


thall be- veiled with glory. My 
faying this will not, of courfe, 


preclude you from the liberty of 


reading to a friend any particular 
pailage, that you may wifh to 
communicate. 

Well then, Mary, whatever 
pain it may coft you, I think 
myfelf obliged to fay, that, after 
fuch expectations as I had form- 
ed of you, 1 am greatly difap- 
pointed. I kept in mind the di- 


rections I had given you, and 
was conttantly cherifhing the 
hope, that | thould fee them co- 
pied into your conduét; or at 

leaft 
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jealt, that they would give fome 
tincture to your mind, and in- 
fluence the general turn of your 
character. I have jult been re- 
viewing the rough copies of fome 
of the letters which I fent you, 
and am ftill inclined to think, 
that, if you had at all imbibed 
the fpirit of them, you would 
have been very different from 
what youare. You appear, in- 
deed, not to have beitowed on 
them the flightelt attention. 
Where is that defire, which I fo 
wilhed to excite, of your being 
fenprble, good-natured, and tntelit- 
gent? Where «is the defire of 
being ufeful and pleafing ? Where 
is the dove of order? Where is 
that gentlene{s 6f manners, fo cha- 
racteriltic of the well-educated 
woman? Where is that difpofi- 
tion, which was to regard dre/s, 
not as a gratification of vanity, 
but as a neceilary conformity to 
the cultoms of the world, and as 
a requifite to obtain a reception 
{uitableto realmerit? Where— 
but I will afk n@jfore. To atk 
fuch queftions, fs I were 
fure of their Sie fatisfactorily 
anfwered, is as painful to me, as 
it will be to you to hear them: 
nor have |, in faying thus much, 
gratified any other inclination 
than that of doing you fervice. I 
can have no pleafure, Mary, in 
giving you unneceilary pain. 
Nor let what | have faid difcou- 
rage you: I would not have you 
be difcouraged. My. intention 
and with is to roufe in you, even 
now, though it beat the eleventh 
hour, a detire to make the beft 
ufe of the opportunities that {till 
remain. Leta double diligence 
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for the future, recall fo far as 
they can be recalled, the precious 
moments that are loft. Believe 
me, dear fitter, I have always 
had your welfare much at heart , 
and there was a time, when I 
looked forward, with fanguine 
expectation, to the profpect of 
your being an amiable and ac- 
complifhed woman. Oh! how 
fhould I rejoice, were that ex- 
petation again excited, and at 
length anfwered by the event! I 
{hall ever, I truit, be ready to 
give you advice and affifiance, as 
tar as my judgment and ability 
may extend; but, you may reit 
aifured, the ‘degree of my efie cm 
and /owe will be proportioned to 
the merit, of which I fhall think 
you potletied. Nor ts it the love 
of brothers only that muit thus be 
fecured; the truth is a general 
one ; you may remember the Jine 
ot Pope which afferts it. 


Charms firtke the fight, but merit 
wins the faul. Rape of the Lack. 


But let me again afk you, Ma 
ry ; or rather, let me entreat you 
to alk yourfelf, whether you have 

not been too incontiderate ? 
Whether you have put thofe re 
{traints on yourfelf, which the 
difcipline of education requires ? 
Whether you have conlidertd. 
that you fhortly may hat 
to depend on, even for a mainte- 
nance, betides yourfelf ; and 
whether you have, accordingly, 
furnifhed yourfelf with thofe dif- 
pufitions and thofe attainments, 
which will enable you to procure 
a maintenance with credit and 
with comfort? Propo! ting to en- 
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gage in the education of young 
ladies, are you diligent in fur- 
nifhing your own mind with 
knowledge, and in acquiring ha- 
bits of prudence and difcretion, 
that you may be qualified for fuch 
an undertaking * Or, if you are 
to bea companion toa lady, are 
you fo intelligent, as to be able 
to entertain and initruct by your 
converfayion, and be ufeful_ by 
your advice? And have you fuch 
a propenfity to pleafe, that you 
ean accommodate yourfelf to the 
temper of others, and yield, 
where it is proper to yield, with 
chearfulnefsand grace? Afk your- 
felt thefe queitions, and act ac- 
cording to the refult. Form fome 
plan, and keep it conitantly in 
view. Hf you thould be called on 
to keep houfe for one of your bro- 
thers, you would, I fear, be found 
greatly deficient in the know- 
ledge requifite for fuch a charge. 
By the way, it would be worth 
your while, furely, frequently to 
turn your thoughts to houfhold af- 


fairs. Milton, you know, has 
faid, 


——That nothing lovelier can be 
ound 


In woman, than to fludy houfbold 


£904. 


a family, is likely, fome time or 
other, to fall to the fhare of eve- 
ry woman ; none therefore ought 
to remain entirely i ignorant of the 
articulars in which it confifts. 
he fuccefs of a fchool muft ma- 
terially depend on it. It would be 
of fome fervice, were you only to 


think about thefe things. You 





might formlittle plans of manage. | 
ment and ceconomy in your own! 
Lowe you | 
would a&t in fuch and fuch cir.) 4 
cumitances. When you are at aff 


mind, and confider 


lofs you might eatily make enqui- 
ries,and would readily obtain in. 
formation. It is a fpecies oj 
knowledge, which thofe who pof- 





fefs it are by no means backward 7 


tocommunicate. And always re- § 


member, that in getting matters 
of fact, or even of opinion, from 
perfons of fenfe and experience, 
you are laying in a {tock of know- 
ledge, which will not fail fome 
time or other, to be highly ufeful 
to you. But enough for one letter. 


It is now eleven o'clock, and IF 


have written until my head aches ; 


1 mutt therefore for the prefent 7 


give over. Adieu, may the fpi- 
rit of improvement light upon 
you. 


P. S. If, on the perufal of my 
letter, you be difpofed to think 
that I have written with unrea- 
fonable feve ittand that I ought 
to be mor@ explicit in faying 
what it is that ] expect from you, 
I with you to tell me fo. But, 
indeed, fo it is, that you have ne- 
ver exprefled the leaft defire to 


have my advice, nor, fo far as | 
‘have obferved, 
in truth, the management of | 


that of any one 
elfe. “Phe opportunity of iny 
{pending fo much time with you 
lately, might, 1 was in hopes, 
have been made ufe of to fome 
profitable purpole. J] expected 
that you would frequently have 
invited me to give you fome lec- 
tures. My expeétations were ill- 
founded. 


even to relifh any conyerfation 
that 


You were not difpoted 























hage- | that might lead to improvement, 
Own! and feemed to have chofen vanity 
- You | Mfor your motto. 1 would not force 


h cir. initruction upon you; becaule, 






- at a Pin order to have done much good, 
ngul- Bethe propofal mult have come trom 
n in. 





yourfelt. But it is too ufual with 





es of BE all of us, to neglet and defpife ad- 
» pol. F vantages while we are poflefled of 
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them, and to lament them when 
poileifed no longer. Adieu. 


0k > Sr we 
icispeIsM. Dress of the Ge- 


NOESE WomeEN. MANNEKS 
of the GENOESE. 
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nd Ie { Frou the French of the Abbe 
hes ; 3s Dupaty. | 

efent Pa. 

 fpi- ICISBEISM merits a par- 
Upon ticular attention. It is faid 


to be no where more in vogue than 
at Genoa. 


f my What is a cicifbeo in appear- 
hink i ance? What is he in reality? 
1rea- How can a man with to be one? 
ught How cana hufband fuffer it? Is 
ying he the locum tenen§ of the huf- 
you, band ? How far does he repre- 
Bur, fent him ? What is the origin of 
ne. this cuftom ? What influence has 
e 0 it on morals? Are any traces of 
as | it, or approaches towards it, to be 
one found in the manners of other 
iny nations? Thefe are gueltions dif- 
you ticukt to anfwer. 
ypes, The women have no domef- 
ome ge tic authority. The hufband or- 
ted HR ders and pays. In the houles of 
have many nobles, and rich men, a 
lec- pares has the management? | 
> ll. HM have feen one fettle the account 
ofed of a breakfait that was carrying to 
tion Me 4 lady. 


that 
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The women at Genoa are ex- 
ceedingly ill-drefled ; they con- 
found what is rich and what is 
fine, with what is truly becom- 
ing: they have no idea of adapt- 
ing their head-drefs to their fea- 
tures, colours to the complexion, 
or ftuff to the fhape. Not one of 
them knows how to amend a de- 
fect, to fet off a beauty, or to con- 
ceal the ravages of time. All of 
them daubon white even the fair- 


J elt. White is the fafhion at Ge- 


noa, as rouge is at Paris; rouge 
is in difrepute at Genoa, as the 
white is with us ; a contra(t that 
sppears whimfical to thefe who 
have not travelled. 

The women have adopted a 
certain veil they call mezarro. 
With this veil they may go every 
where without incurring any cen- 
fure. Their veil however does 
not hide them; it hides only a 
multitude of intrigues. 

The manners of Genoa are de- 
prived of all thofe natural affe@i- 
ons, which in their country con- 
(litutes their ornament, happinefs, 
and virtues. Here there is ne 
mother, nochild, no brother ; the 
Genoefe have only heirs and kin- 


‘dred. “There is no fuch thing as 


a lover; they are only men or 
women. 

Games of chance are publicly 
allowed at Genoa ; nor is it afto- 
nifhing,that fovereigns, who gam- 
ble in the public funds all the 
morning on the exchange, thould 
play the whole evening at cards 
in their affemblics. They are, 
neverthelefs, at a lofs how to 
{pend their time. They never 
mect to dine or fup together : in 
their allemblies they give refreth- 

ments, 
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ments, they illuminate, they win 
or lofe, and cicifbeilm offers its 
aid for their amufement. 

Superftition is exceffive at Ge- 
noa, The ftreets appears black 
and gloomy with priefts and 
monks, but are fufficiently light- 
ed by madonas. 

This city prefents the moft ex- 
traordinary contrafts. Libertin- 
ifm is at fuch a height at Genoa, 
that there are no proftitutes by 
profeflion. There are fo many 
priefts, that there is no religion ; 
fo many governors, that there is 
no government; and fuch abund- 
ance of alms, that it fwarms with 


beggars. 
08 § SSD ]D Pod o> 


Descriprion of the CHURCH 
of St. Perer at Rome. 


( From the fame.) 
‘ I ‘HE fquare which is before 


this church, is one of the 
handfomeft in Europe. 

In the middle of a vaft enclo- 
fure, furrounded by a portico, 
which fupports on four hundred 
majeftic columns, two hundred 
coloffal ftatues ; between two fu- 
perb bafons, blackened with 
bronze and time ; whofe waters, 
perpetually in motion, fpout up, 
iparkle,fall down again, and mur- 
mur night and day, a magnificent 
obelifk pompoufly rears aloft its 
head. 

This obelifk is of granite, and 
hewn in kgypt: it was erected by 
Sixtus V. 

It is not aftonifhing that St. 
Peter's fhould have become fo pro- 


digiougan edifice. It was projeét- 





ed by the vanity of Julius IT, 
who defired that his tomb thould 
be a terfiple ; undertaken by the 
genius of Leo X. who was ambi- 
tious of forming one perfect work 
from the matterly productions ot 
all the fine arts; and at the end 
of feveral centuries, at length fi- 
nifhed by the character of Six- 
tus V. who withed to finith eve- 
ry thing. 

This is one of the moft exten- 
five edifices the world has feen. 
It divides the Vatican Mount in- 
to two parts; it covers the cir- 
cus of Nero,on which it is found. 
ed ; and clofes up between Rome 
and the world, the celebrated Tri- 
umphal way. 

It is impoffible to give an idea 
of the fenfations that fill the foul 
on entering, for the fir(t time, the 
church of St. Peter; on finding 
ourfelves on that extenfive pave- 
ment, amid{t enormous pillars ; 
at the fight of all thofe paintings, 
of all thofe ftatues, of all thofe 
maufolea, of ail thofe altars, and 
under that dame—within that vaft 
circumference, in a word, where 
the pride of the moft powerful 
pontiffs, and the ambition of all 
the fine arts, have unceafingly 
been adding tor many centuries, 
ornaments of granite, gold, mar- 
ble, bronze, and canvafs, increaf- 
ing its grandeur, and infuring its 
duration. 

It is not poffible to pile up to 
a greater height, and on ample 
fuperfices, a greater number otf 
{tones ; but from fo many colofli- 
al parts to compofe an edifice 
which fhall appear not only grand, 
from fo many rich and brilliant 
materials, to ereét a building, 

which 
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which fhall appear only magnifi- 
cent, and from fo many parts to 
form one fingle whole ; muft be 
sinbidedaal a matter-piece of 
art, and this i is in part, the work 
of Michael Angelo. 

The church of St. Peter con- 
tains the labour of eighteen w hole 
years, of the life of Michael An- 

clo. 

But what faults there are, fay 
they, in this edifice! None; to 
the feelings of the mind, at leatt, 
or even to the eye; they mutt be 
fought for by the compafs, and 
difcovered by reafoning. 

Would you then take a rule to 
meafure the grandeur of this tem- 
ple! all the t time I was in it | 
thought only on God—on eterni- 
ty. “In in{piring fuch concepti- 
ons, confilts its true grandeur. 

It is impotlible here to enter- 
tain ordinary fentiments or vulgar 
ideas. 

What a theatre for the elo- 
quence of religion! I could with 
that one day, amidit all the {plen- 
dour of religious pomp, in the 
depth of this profound filence,the 
voice of a Botleu might thunder 
ona fudden, rolling from tomb 
to tomb, re-echoed by all thofe 
vaulted roofs, and denouncing to 
an audience of kings, the fuve- 

reign word of the Almighty King 

of Kings, demanding an account, 
from the awakened conic lences of 
thofe pale and tremb ling mo- 
narchs, for all the blood and tears 
flowing at this very minute, at 
their nod, over the furface of the 
earth, 
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On PARENTAL 
RITY. 


AUTHO- 


Humbly addreffed to Mithers, and 
Fathers, Danghters and Sons. 


HAT there is a duty reci- 
procally owing, in ge eneral, 
from parents to children, and from 
children to parents, is umiverfally 
agreed. But a queftion arifes, 
whether the obligation on both 
fides be of the fame kind, and 
founded on the fame principles ? 
Or whether the kind and princt- 
ples are different? What thefe 
feverally are ? And what inferenc- 
es are to be thence drawn? 
Parents are generally fond of 
their children, and have naturally 
fo {trong a propenfity to preferve 
and cherith them, that very few 
inftances, in compenton, can be 
produced, wherein they fail ; but 
yet it is well known, that fome 
have actually murdered their chil- 
dren, and others have expofed and 
abandoned them; the former 
from a fear of thame, and in hope 
of fecuring their reputation, and 
the latter from fome other falfe 
principles ; but in both cafes, 
the motives have been of force 
enough to overcome the dictates 
of nature.—-Now fuppole any ot 
thofe, which are expofed and a- 
bandoned, to be found, preferved, 
and brought up by a {tranger, 
with the care and tendernefs that 
the beft parents have over, and 
exercife towards, their proper off- 
{pring r ;—Que eRe? To why m is 
the di ity of the child oy Wit ws To 
the natural, or to the folter pa 
rent? No doubt it will be readi- 
ly anfwered, TO THE FOSTER. 
Ay 
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— And for this reafon, becaufe all 
that can infer obligation is done 
by the latter, that is, all that was 
kind ; indeed the obligation is 
greater than would have been 
to the real parent, becaule 
this ftranger was under no {peci- 
al obligation or law of nature, but 
influenced by mere general hu- 
manity.—And what the child 
owes in this cafe, is evidently on 
the principle ot gratitude; though 
acknowledged to be a greater ob- 
ligation than it could have had 


to its natural parent, for the rea- 


fon afligned above —And, to be 
impartial, pure and diltinct du- 
ty is rather owing from the pa- 
rent to the child, who was 
brought into the world valuntarily, 
on the part of the parent, but 
neceffarily on the part of the child ; 
it is therefore natural, reafona- 
ble, and a bounden duty in the 
parent to preferve, nourifl, and 
bring upthechild ; but the child 
is no way obliged to the parent 
for being merely the inftrument 
of its extitence; if it were, thofe 
children before mentioned, that 
had been expofed and abandon- 
ed, would have this obligation 
remaining, though fo unnatural- 
ly treated ; it follows, therefore, 
clearly, that all the duty from 
children to parents mult be 
founded on the conduct of the pa- 
rents towards them, and can arife 
only from a principle of gratitude, 
There is a natural inttin&, uni- 
verfally in all animals, prompting 
them to the care of their off- 
fpring, and man has this in com- 
mon with the reit , but, perhaps, 
where reafon is {tronger, the in- 
ftin@, as fuch, may be weaker : 
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and, vice verfa, where reafon \ 
weaker, initinét is {tronger ; both 
which the all-wife Creator has 
differently difpenfed, that, by 
proper and fufficient principles, 
the great ends of providence may 
be conitantly and uniformly pro- 
duced inall. Now that which 
is effeGted in the lower part of 
the creation, principally by what 
is called intlin, is principally 
effected in man by reafon. In- 
{tances are needlefs to prove what 
is fo apparent throughout. —One 
only fhall, however, be mention- 
ed; the houfe of a bird, or its 
ne(t, is made the firft time, and 
every fucceeding time alike; 
and, in its kind, perfect, and all 
of the fame fpecies fimilar. 
Whereas men, guided by their 
reafun, differ continually, not on- 
ly from each other in their pro- 
duétions, but the fame man trom 
himfelf, in fucceeding produéti- 
ons, by means of his experience, 
and the exercife of his reafoning 
faculty. 

The duty of parents to pre- 
ferve and cherith their offspring, 
arifes therefore from nature and 
reafon ; fram nature, as they oniy 
of the {pecies were the natural 
inftruments of bringing them in- 
to the world, and of whom they 
are part, infomuch that fo doing, 
they may be faid to preferve 
themfelves : from reafon, for fince 
the children have a right to pre- 
fervation and nurture, and no o- 
thers can be conlidered as oblig- 
ed to take care of them, this ne- 
ceflarily devolves on the parents, 
whofe duty therefore it becomes. 
And here gratitude has no place, 
‘that is) from parent tochild , fo 

that 
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that the duties of parents and chil- 
dren are founded on different 
principles, the former on nature 
and reafon, the latter wholly on 
gratitude ; but gratitude 1s alfo 
allowed to be a duty, and to be 
natural and reafunable.—Yet rt 
would be mere abufe of words to 
fay, they are therefore founded 
exactly on the fame principles, 
fince gratitude, for benefits re- 
ceived, is the fole foundation in 
one cafe; but gratitude is no 
part of the foundation in the o- 
ther, where benefits cannot be 
conferred, at leaft trl long after 
the duty of nature has been re- 
formed. Nowa grand point in 
difpute has been, whether parents 
have, by the laws of nature, rea 
fon, or religion, an abfolute and 
unlimited authority over their 
children at all ages, and on all 
occafions ; or whether the chil- 
dren are not releafed from the 
authority of their parents, at a 
certain age, or on Certain occafi- 
ons, and under fome circum- 
itances? 

I thalt confider one cafe only 
in order to bring the debate to a 
thort iffue; for if in a fingle in- 
{tance it can be made appear, 
that a child may lawfully act a- 
gainit the authority of the parent, 
then that authority is not abfo- 
lute and unlimited; but if, on 
the contrary, the conditions and 
circum{tances of this initance 
(fuppofed to be the ftrongeft that 
can be urged) are not fufficient 
to juftify the perfon fo acting, 
the point ought to be yielded. 


I will fuppofe a gentleman of 


thirty years of age, in pofletiion 
of an independent fortune, (by the 





will or donation of an uncle, or 
other relation) who is properly 
and rationally in love (to ufe the 
common expreflion) with a lady 
of equal rank, but {mall fortune, 
and of an unexceptionable cha- 
racter, whofe family is vifited by 
that of the gentleman, between 
which families there fhall have 
been a long friendfhip fubfifting, 
fo that a reafonable foundation 
may be fuppofed for a mutual 
efteem, on the belt principles, be- 
tween the young gentleman and 
lady : in confequence of which 
thev fhall reciprocally prefer each 
other to all the world. The fon 
propofes the affair to his father, 
in hopes of obtaining his con- 
fent ; the father rejects the pro- 
pofal with mdignation, and refuf- 
es his confent, but at the fame 
time makes no objection to the 
family or lady, whofe merit is ac- 
knowledged, and offers no other 
reafon for his refufal, but want 
of fufficient fortune ; however he 
is inflexible and determined. 
The fon remonftrates, that the 
change of condition propofed, 
is for himfelf, not for his father: 
that he is contented with the la- 
dy’s fortune, and not only fo, but 
that he would prefer this perfon 
to any other in the world, if the 
had lefs, or none at all, he having 
fufficient to anfwer all his views, 
and defires no addition to tt from 
his father; all that he intreats 
of him is, that he would make 
him happy by his confent, which 
would crown all his withes ; he 
befeeches with the greate(t ear- 
neltnefs, he engages common 
friends to reprefent to his father 
the reafonablenefs of his requett, 

anc 
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and ufesail other probable means 
to influence him, but without 
fuccefs. The parents of the la- 
dy, as may be fuppofed, have no 
objections. He waits fome years, 
and during all that time, with 
the greateit deference and fubmif- 
fion, employs all the molt per- 
fuafive eloquence he is matter of, 
all that the head and heart of a 
fenfible, worthy man, can fuggeft 
to convincethe reafon, and fecure 
the affection of a father: who, 
after all, from the fole motive of 
covetoufnefs, utterly and finally 
refufes. What is now to be 
done? It is commonly faid in- 
deed, the fon has a negative voice, 
and may reject any propofal 
from his father ; but cannot, con- 
filtentiy with his duty, under any 
circumitance, marry the perfon 
to whom the father refufes his 
confent, whatever may be the 
motives of fuch refufal. “Take 
the cafe as above reprefented, 
muft the fon continue in this un- 
fettied, undetermined, unhappy 
fituation, for the re{t of his life, 
or the remainder of his father’s, 
which may be as long? Mult he 
walte the reft of his days in un- 
certain hope, or certain defpair, 
not to mention whatthe acknow- 
Jedged virtuous and deferving la- 
dy fuffers all this while; and no- 
thing in the way of their happi- 
nefs but the perverfe obftinacy of 
his father ! What, after all, 
fhall prevent their marrying with- 
out his confent, fought in vain 
by all reafonable methods, and 
refufed on fuch unreafonable 
grounds? Duty, founded on 
what? ‘ On nature, reafon, and 
religion.” In the firft place the 








On Parental Authority. 





fon is no way obliged to the fy 


ther for being the inftrument (un. uP 
der Providence) of bringing hingy, ™ , 
into the world, as has been alrea. mn 
dy obferved 5 his obligations cari y”, 
only arife from the condu& * 
the father towards him; ani — 
thefe obligations, it is fuppofe om 
(iw the cafe before us) have been se 
all along fulfilled on this fon) soe 











part hitherto.—On rea/on : ther 
can be no reafon for an authority 
exercifed to fruftrate the ven 
ends for which all authority was 
ever inftituted, viz. the good ané 
happinefs of thofe, over whom§ 
it is to be exercifed. And, there. 


fore, there cannot exilt fuch a * 
thing as abfolute and unlimited BR ¢,<1 
authority among finite, fallible, Fae ¢.,,, 
that is, human creatures. —On fy coy 
religion: that is, either natural o: B® ¢1} 
revealed ; as for the former, the tiot 
obligations of it may be deduced rity 
from what has been above fug- HR go 1 
ge(ted, the reafon,and nature, and how 
titnefs of things, neceilarily for- BP pe 


bidding a fubjection to fuch an 
authority as has been difputed. I },, 
—There remains only the obli- 





gations of revealed religion, which i un 
the moit pious and rational be- {ai 
lievers contend, is confiftent with B® be 
the moral perfeétions of the Dei- pa 
ty ; and mutt neceilarily be fo, as a< 
well as that very particular paf- fo 
fages in fuch revelation are to be m: 
interpreted by them as arule, on is 
thofe general fuppofitions, that by 
whatever comes from God mutt lis 
be worthy of him ; and alfo that fe 
all the parts of any fuch whole dt 
mutt be confillent one with ano- th 
ther.—And, therefore, the pre- ar 
cepts diltinguifhed by the term et 
pofitive, are all underftood, and at 


fuppofed, 





Anecdotes. 


7 fuppofed, to have the fame gene- 
‘ral tendency, with thofe others, 
contradittinguithing by the term 


moral. As to moral, they have 
been already contidered {uthci- 
ently, to need no farther enlarge- 
ment in this place , and for pofi- 
tive, it 1s pretumed, none can be 
produced that either declare Cx- 

re{sly, or fram which can be in- 


ferred tairly, any fuch authority ; 


efpecially when interpreted on 
the above general, but neceilary 
principles, It has then no foun- 
dation in nature, reafon, or reli- 
gion. 

As to a queftion which may 
be ftarted, who ts to be judge in 
fuch a cafe, between father and 
fon? Whoever thould propofe it, 


‘could never imagine that fuch a 


/ 


father (fo full of his own unquet- 
tionable and indifputable autho- 
rity) would condetcend to refer it 
to the decifion of a third perfon, 
how willing foever the fon might 
be to fubmit to fuch decition: 
and though it fhould be agreed 
by both parties to abide by fuch 
an award, it might at la{t be very 
unjultly determined. It may be 
faidagain, that neither party mutt 
be admitted the judge, becaufe a 
party. Thus quettion looks like 
a diiheulty ; but really is none; 
for how does a wife and good 
man behave in other cafes, who 
is refolved to regulate his a€tions 
by the principles of virtue and re- 
livion: Or to whom does he re- 
ier himfelf, as judge of his con- 
duct, but to God? Or, whith is 
the fame thing, as a rule of aéti- 
on (the God within) his confci- 
ence; and if, on the (triételt ex- 
amination, he can acquit himfeli 
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here, he is under no farther con- 
cern. 

No wife and good man, there- 
fore, in the fituation of the fon 
above defcribed, and under all the 
circumitances there reprefented, 
could have any reafonable f{cru- 
ples (after the meafures fuppofed 
to be taken) concerning the law- 
fulnefs of marrying fuch a per- 
fon, as above characterifed, with- 
out the confent of fuch a father, 
refufed upon fuch motives. —On 
the contrary, he muft think it his 
duty, and cou'd have no reafona- 
ble doubt of the approbation of 
God, and of all unprejudiced 


good men. H. 


ANECDOTES. 
N the reign of Queen Anne, 


a gentleman was driving poft 
to London over Hount{low-heath, 
when his chatfe was flopped by 
two highwaymen, who with 
dreadful imprecations called out 
to him to deliver his money. 
The gentleman happened to have 
in the chatfe, at the time, cath, 
&e. toa very great amount, the 
lofs of which would have been 
his utter ruin. He had not a 
minute to reflect, and yet, with 
aftonifhing compoture and pre- 
fence of mind, he inftantly hitaip- 
on an expedient, which extricat- 
ed him from his danger: he told 
the robbers that his life was dou- 
bly in their hands, as they might 
take it themfelves, or deliver him 
into the hands of jultice, out of 
which he could not be releafed 
but by death, as he was the un- 

Hs fortunate 
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fortunate General Macartney, 
for the apprehending of whom, 
on account of the death of the 
Duke of Hamilton, the queen 
had, by proclamation, offered fo 
great a reward: he implored, 
therefore, their compattion, and 
entreated them not to take his 
money, as, by being deprived of 
the means of efcape, he muft un- 
avoidably be apprehended. The 
robbers confulted for a few mi- 
nutes, and then informed him, 
that they had agreed to grant part 
of his requeit, namely , not to take 
his money trem him; but on the 
other hand, as money was abfo- 
lutely neceilary to them, and as 
they could get more by appre- 
hendin g than by robbing ‘hi m, 
they fai he mult fubmit to be 
carried before fome magiftrate, 
as they were determined to de- 
ferve and claim the reward of- 
fered for his apprehenfion. The 
genticman rejoiced at hearing 
the intellige ence, and having been 
carried before a juttice of the 
peace, who happened to know 
the perfon of General Macart- 
ney, he was difcharged, not be- 
ing the perfon—but the two high- 
Waymen were committed. 


Aye are told, that all the 
women of Scythia once 


confpired againit the men, and 
ept the fecret fo well, that they 
executed their defign before they 
were lufpeéted. T hey furprifed 
them in drink, or alleep ; ; bound 
thern ali fait in chains, and hav- 
ing called afolemn council of the 
whole fex, it was debated what 
expedient fhould be ufled to im- 
prove the prefent advantage, and 





prevent their falling again ints 
flavery. ‘To kill all the men did 
not feem to the relith of any of 
the affembly, notwith{tanding the 
injuries formerly received ; and 
they were afterwards plealed to 
make a great merit of this lenity 
oftheir’s. It wastherefore agreed, 

to put out the eyes of the whole 
male fex, and thereby refign for 
ever after all the vanity they ceuld 
draw from their beauty, mn order 
to fecure their authority. * We 
muft no longer pretend to drefs 
and fhow, faid they, butthen we 
{hall be free from fervitude ; we 
thal! hear no more tender fighs, 

but, in return, we fhal! hear no 
more imperious cominands. Love 
mutt for ever leave us, but he wall 
carry fubjection along with him. 


FRAGMENT. 

IF ever I marry let it be toa 
man that I cap prefer to ail the 
Jex, befides it muit be a union of 
hearts, not of hands alone, there 
mutt be but one repofitory for our 
griefs or our pleatures to flow in, 
1 would with to always welcome 
him with a’/mile, let what would 
ruffe my temper, in his abfence, 
and neither in word, or deed, go 
counter to his wilhes: no figh 
fhould efcape his tender bofom, 
without being returned, by my 
fond and feeling heart. My chief 
ftudy fhouldbe to foothe his cares, 
and prove like the balm of Gil- 
lead to his wounded mind, while 
agitated with various paffions. 
By this behaviour | thould con- 
vince him, that I fighed not for 
fplendour,but that a defert would 
be agreeable while bleft with thie 





companion of my love. D. 
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POETICAL ESSAYS. 


For the Ladies Magazine. 
The HAPPY PAIR. 


IFE! ‘tis a mottled path we 


LO, 

A chequer'd fcene of blifs and 
woe ; 

Anguifh and heart-curroding 
fears, 


Poifon the pleafures of our years, 

When love o’erpowers the lan- 
guid foul, 

And fott emotions gently roll, 

Sweetly they vibrate on.the mind, 

But {mile to leave a iting behind. 

Yet would the lab'ring withes 
know, 

The greateft, dearelt blils below , 

Oh! let thefe withes fondly 
prove, 

The joys, and pains, and fears of 
love. 

See there defcend from Hymen’s 
throne, 

Two gentle fouls, entwin’d in 
one 4 

So they retire from gaudy ttate, 

Nor feek the follies of the great : 

They view the world, a bufy 
croud, 

Vain, noify, ob{tinate and proud ; 

With cautious fteps the pair ad- 
vance, 

And fcorn to join the giddy dance, 

Religion holds a crown in view, 

Their fouls the noble prize pur- 
fue ; 
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And when furrounding danger 


rife, 

Its lafting beauties charms their 
eyes. 

Doth fhe all faint and tir’d ap- 
pear 

The partner of her cares is 
near ; 


Points to the bleft reward above, 
And foothes her woes with fond- 


eit love. 

Doth he complain, the way is 
long ? 

She chears its horrors with a 
fong ; 5 


And foftly ev'ry hour beguiles, 

With pleafi ing hopes: and chearing 
files. 

Not fo a thoufand bufy pairs, 

| Deeply abforb’d in trifling cares ; 

They lofe thefe pleafures of the 


mind, 

And figh for ftraws, and grafp the 
wind, 

Would fhe to Canaan's borders 
fly, 

He drags her downward from the 
iky, 

Or would he foar, fhe {till re- 
mains, 

To bind him falt with heavy 
chains. 

Happy the kindred fouls that 
rile, 


With {weet devotion to the fkies ! 
At length they leave their cares 
behind, 





he 
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They calt their forrows cn the 
wind ; 

To an immortal ftate afpire, 

And tune to praife the warbling 


lyre, 
C. E. 


od 0d > S><S) Pree epee 
CON TEN T. 
A PASTORAL. 


‘ER moorlands and moun- 
(ains, rude, barren, and bare, 
As_ wilder'd and weary’d I 
roam, 
A gentle young fhepherdefs fees 
my defpair, 
And leads me—o’er lawns— 
to her home. 


Yellow fheafs from rich Ceres her 
cottage had crown d, 
Green ruthes were {lrew'd on 
her floor, 
Her cafement, fweet woodbines 
crept wantonly round, 
And deck'd the fod feats at her 
door, 


We fate ourfelves down to a cool- 
ing repatt : 
Frefh fruits! and fhe cull’d 
me the beft : 
While thrown from my guard 
by fome glances fhe cat, 
Love tlily {tole into my breatt! 


I told my foft withes ; fhe fweet- 
ly reply’d, 
(Ye virgins, her voice was di- 
vine ! 
I've rich ones rejected, and great 
ones deny'd, 
But take me, fond fhepherd— 
I'm thine. 





Her air was fo modett, her afped 
fo meek ! 
So fimple, yet fweet, were her 
charms! 
I kifs’d the ripe rofes that glow'd 
on her cheek, 
And lock’d the lov’d maid in 
my arms. 


Now jocund together we tend a 
few fheep, 
And if, by yon prattier, the 
itream, 
Reclin'd on her bofom, I fink 
into fleep, 
Her image itill foftens my 
dream. 


Together we range o'er the flow 
rifing halls, 

Delighted with paftoral views, 
Or reft on the rock whence the 
{treamlet diitilis, 

And point out new themes for 
my mule. 


To pomp or proud titles fhe ne'er 
did afpire, 
The damfel’s of humble de- 
fcent ; 
The coitager, Peace, is well 
known for her fire, 
And fhépherds have nam’d her 
CONTENT. 
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GRIEF. 
A PASTORAL ELEGY. 


E jambkins that wantonly 
play, 

Go, bleating, unfed tothe fold; 

You thall crop the {weet verdure 
of May, 

When Corydon's bofom is cold. 

Where 


W 


N 
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Where yonder fad branches of 
yew, 
Extend o'er the church way 
their fhade, 
Yet weeping with faft falling 
dew, 
The athes of Laura are laid. 


Ye fhepherds who hear me com- 
plain, 
And blame me in grief that | 
Ine 5 
Which of you can point out a 
{wain, 
Whole forrows are equal to 
mine? 


My Laura was blythe as the 
ay, 
She was gentle, and foft as the 
dove ; 
She was innocent, tender, and 
gay, 
And “ fair as the mother of 
Love.”’ 


On her cheek glow'd the rofes of 
youth 5 
Yet they wither'd, alas! in 
their bloom: 
Her brealt was the manfion of 
truth; 
Yet now the lies dead in the 
tomb. 


Sweet myrtles with woodbines 
| twine, 
An off ’ring for Lawrato bring , 
The rofe and the lily I join, 


The innocent cinidren of 
{pring. 
The garland I] wove for her 
head, 
Where ev'ry choice flow’rct 
appears, 





Mutt now on her grave-{tone be 
{pread, 
And water’d with Corydon's 
tears. 


Ye ghofts that at midnight are 
feen, 
To glide by the meteor’s pale 
light ; 
Ye fairies and elves of the green, 
Ye goblias and fpectres of 
night ; 


Defpairing while thus I com- 
plain, 

Be you my companions alone! 

Ah! whyam not | of your train, 

Since my joys are departed and 
gone ¢ 


Yes; beneath the fad branches 
of yew, 
I foon with my Leura thall 
relt ; 
Then my grave fhail be moiften'd 
with dew, 
And the turf fhall fit light on 
my brealt. 


| Give Alexis my pipe and my 


crook ; 
For to bim alone they fhould 
belong 
Who can {it all the day o'er the 
brook, 
And rehearle his lov'd Carvdon's 
long. 


His care on the yew tree fhall 
mark 
The lav. which my fate {hall 
reheéarle, 
And, in pity, the foft yielding 
bark 
Shall weep as he graves the fad 
vere : 


HERE 
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HERE Corydon, pride of the 
grove, 
In one tomb with his Laura 
is laid: 
In his death he was join’d to 
his love ; 
Ob! pay a fad tear to his 
fhade! 


His flocks from their paftures 
at night, 
Alexis {hall drive to the fold ; 
He thall tend them with care 
and delight, 
Now Corydon’s bofom is 
cold. 


29420 DDS] Pd 
The PICTURE. 


HE rifing front, by gran- 
deur form’d, 
The graceful brow ferene, 
The cheeks, by health and na- 
ture warm’d, 


The lips of Cypria’s queen. 
The more than fweetly dimpled 


chin, 
The neck of polifh high, 
The arm of grace, the purple 
yein, 
The luftre-darting eye. 


The waving ringlets of her hair, 

In jetty blacknefs fine, 

Her ‘kin moft exquifitely fair, 
Her nofe the Aquiline. 


The heaving foftnefs of her breait, 

Which trembling courts the 
touch, 

I ftrive to paint,—but here I reft, 

Left 1 fhould paint too much. 

D. 


’ 
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The MuTvuAL SALUTs, 


HEN Patty, feconds my 
fond mouth, ‘ 
With all the warmth of cordial 
truth, 
How rais‘d, my heart, the 
blifs is! 
Say, don’t the {weets of fuch con- 
tract, 
More vig’rous charm 
pow’'rful act, 
Than French ambiguous 


kiiles. 





more 


Yes, my dear Patty,willing join, 
Your {carlet-threaded lips with 
mine ; 
How fweet the mutual 
blifs ! 
Nor, W—n’s coquettith prude, 
By looks allure; by words de- 
trude ; 


But give me kifs for kifs. 


Such be, my Farr, the harmo- 


ny, 
Which {till fubfifts ’twixt you 
and me, 
And fuch our fond caref- 
fes ; 
While thro’ the road of Life we 
0, 


Without one interruptive—No; 
But all made up of Yes- 
SES. } 
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MILLER's bufinefs in his 


mill, 
Ye fair, if ye tranfpofe, 
One letter drop, and then you 


will 
A fav’rite thing difclofe. 
Foreign 
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Foreion News. 


oe 


London, Auguft 18. 


Letter from Paris, dated the 
15th inft. fays: * On the 
morning of the rcth, twenty three 
of his majeity’s body guards, were 
taken by the citizens in the wood 
of the Thuilleries, near the pa- 
lace, and 1 faw {ix of them be- 
headed about nine o'clock, in the 
alace Vendome. I then went 
to breakfaft with a friend; and 
on my return home, | heard the 
difcharge of cannon, and faw the 
{treets crouded. | afked the caufe, 
they informed me, that the Swils 
guards had fired on the citizens 
from the palace, and that they 
were now actually engaged ; 
which was foon verified. The 
citizens received the firlt fire from 
held pieces and mulque try, which 
killed about 200 of them. The 
remainder immediately fet fire to 
the four corners of the palace, 
and with field-pieces beat down 
the four gates of the palace. The 
citizens then formed in a folid co- 
lumn, and notwithitanding the 
fharp fire of 2,000 guards, ~ they 
never broke, but marched ye 
in hand, and cut the Swifs in fuch 
a manner, as forced them from 
the palace | yard, to the gardens o} 
the Thuilieries. Here the guards 
formed i intoa hollow (quare ; > but 
all would not avail them: the ci- 
tizens were lice blood-hounds 
they renewed the attack, and 4- 
nally, 150, which were left of the 
owils in the garden, threw down 
their arms, and cried for quar- 
ters, which was not heard; the 








citizens mallacred every foul they 
could find, that had the appear- 
ance of a Swifs. In the firlt of 
the aclion, the king, like a piti- 
ful coward, quitted thefe brave ve- 
terans, who, by his behaviour, 
were brought into this dilemma, 
and by the affiftance of fume of 
the city guards, reached the Na- 
tional Attembly. 

September 8. ‘The molt mode- 
rate accounts, {late the ilain inthe 
late tumults at Paris, to be 40¢0; 
the highelt call Ke 7000. 

Parts, Sept. The council 
general of the + nig pub- 
lithed a refolution, dire€ting the 
execution of the decree, for the 
deportation of the non juring 
prietts. 

A regifter is to be opened, im 
each of the 48 fections,in which 
every prielt, who refufes to take 
the oaths required by law, is to 
enter his name, and the place tu 
which he withes to retire. A pail- 
hort is then to be delivered to 
him, and if he has no money of 
his own, three livres for every ten 
leagues be hastotravel. “The in- 
firm, and tnofe of fixty years of 
age are to be fent to the maifon 
de port Royal. Such of them as 
are found in Paris, eight days af- 
ter the publication of this order is 
to be imprifoned for 10 years. 


eeele News. 


Pinlad 1, Oftaber 8. 


yer ERI DAY feveral letters 
cived in town from 

tier of Georgia, 
which 


were rec 
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of Pipes: 
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which inform that the Indians 
are perpetually committing pet- 
ty depredations im that part of 
the country, and that a formida- 
ble invafion is hourly expected. 
Od. 31. We are authorifed to 
affure the public, that the foillow- 
ing ts the purport of the informa- 
tion received from Gov. Blount. 

On the rith of Sept. laft, he 
ftates that the Cherokees of the 
five lower towns on the Tenefee, 
headed by John Watts, had de- 
clared war againft the United 
States, and that the warriors, ac- 
cording to various information, 
amounting from 3 to 600, inclu- 
ding about 100 hundred banditty 
Creeks, had fet out upon fome 
expedition againft the frontiers, 
probably againitthe Cumberland 
fettlement. : 

That in confequence of this a- 
larming intelligence, he had or- 
dered one regiment of the militia 
of Wathington diitrict into a@u- 
al fervice, and that he had alfo 
difpatched an exprefsto Mero dif- 
ftrict,on Cumberland river, with 
orders to brigadier-general Ro- 
bertfon, to put his brigade into 
the beft poflible {tate of defence. 

"That the Cherokees had never 
complained to him, of a fingle 
infraction of the treaty of Hol- 
ftein, nor did he know of one 
committed by any citizen of the 
United States. 

But on the 15th of September, 
he writes, he had received Jettess 
from Efquaka, otherwife the 
Bloody Fellow, dated the rift 
of September, at the Look- 
out mountain town, informing 
that they, with the aiftlance of 


John Watts and 





' ' ’ 
Other heat men } 


had prevailed with the party that 
were collecting for war, to dif- 
perle and go peaceably to their 
hunting. That upon receiving 
this agreeable information, he had 
been induced to difcharge the re- 
giment of Knox, and to dilpatch 
an exprefs to general Robertfon, 
of Mero diltri&t, with orders to 
difcharge fuch of his brigade as 
might be tn fervice under the or- 
ders of the 11th initant. 





MARRIAGES. 


In Viremnia.—At Frederickf- 
burgh. George W. B. Spooner, 
merchant, to Milfs Beifey Wal- 
lace, daugiiter ot Col. Wallace, 
both of that place. 

In Pennfylvania.—At Philadel- 
phia. Major W. Sproat, to Mifs 
Thompfon, daug ter of Col. 
Thompfon, late of cae 
Nathaniel C. Higginfon, kfq. 
to Mifs Rhea. Mr. John Tag- 
gart to Milfs Kitty Byrne. 


f_______ ——_____} 
DEATHS. 

In New Ferjey.—W illiam Bur- 
not, Efq. potteded of a fortune of 
30,c00 pounds, 

At Flemmington.—Mifs Sufan- 
nah Arkinfon. 

At Woaedbridre.—Gen. Natha- 
niel Herd. 

Pernfyivama.— In Philadel- 
hia. Mr. James Wilfon, aged 
This gentleman fupported an 
illite character through life, 
and his death is much regretted 
a numerous acquaintance. 

At Montgome ery. —Henry Pawl- 

ing, Efq. aged 79. 
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